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PAT ON THE BACK 



A salute from the editors to men and women of 
all ages who have fairly earned the good opinion of 
the world of sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 


LARKIN W. WEEDON JR. 

Larkin Weedon, 31-year-old Washington, D.C. carpenter, 
first learned about duckpins from the other end of the 
alley, as a pin setter when he was in high school. As 
soon as he could afford to become a paying customer, 
Weedon took up the sport seriously. With 15 years of 
duckpins behind him, he has averaged as high as 128 
(considered excellent for duckpins), bowled a five-game 
series of 786 recently for a new world pinfall record. 


GAYLE WALDROP 

When Gayle Waldrop first tried out for bas- 
ketball at Lowell, N.C. High School in 1952, 
she was an awkward 195-pounder. Now 16 
and slimmed down to 160, Gayle is averaging 
62 points a game, made 92 in one contest 
this year. She stands 5 feet 9 inches tall, 
scores from close in with a nifty two-hand 
Overhead push shot. A junior, she has made 
1,829 points, hopes to hit 3,000 by next year. 




JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 





The Question: 

How much should a 
wife indulge her 
husband’s love for 
sports? 



ZSA ZSA GABOR. Hollywood. Colit. 

Movie ectrets 


“A smart wife gives 
her husbantl a free 
rein. Men rebel when 
the .shackles are too 
tight. When men are 
hunting* fishing or fly- 
ing, they'll wonder what their wive.s are 
doing. But a hu.sband shouldn't drown him- 
self fl.shing, shoot himself hunting or kill 
himself flying. A gooti man is hard to find." 


FRANK M. MURPHY. Lent Island, N.Y. 

C.P.A. 


"My wife tell.sme that 
I'm welcome to indulge 
in any sport at any 
time in which women 
are not included. Out- 
door sporus are okay. 
Bluntly, she'd rather have me with men 
when we're not together. She's no dif- 
ferent from other wives. Most of my male 
friends have the same complaint.” 



MRS. J. WILLIAM KLAESS 


CHARLES ATLAS. Pelnl Lookout. N.Y. 




Rockvilla Centro. N.Y. 
HoumwIIo 


"She should never 
stand in hLs way. 
Sports delay the mid- 
1 die-aged spread. My 

L4 -• J husband is an ex-ath- 

“ ' lete. I had to choose 

between becoming a golf widow or learning 
golf. Today we belong to a country club. 
He has broken 80 in tournaments. I do 
okay in women’s matches." 



"No wife will object 
to her husband taking 
long walk.s, exercising 
in the gym or going to 
some afternoon sports 
event. But golf is dif- 
ferent. It’s the most selfish sport in the 
world. No wife should ever permit it. And 
onl.v the most inconsiderate husband would 
play golf regularly.” 


MRS. CHARLES ANDREWS 



"Very little. The men 
can't fool us. Take 
those two hu.sbands 
who went ice fishing. 
They almost froze. So 
they went to the ho- 
tel and did a lot of drinking with the wom- 
en there. Then they bought fish to show 
their wives back home. Think of wasting 
all that money on 'fake' fish!” 



"Are you crazy? She 
should have no say. 
I like to fish. I've 
fished from bridges all 
night, sometimes in 
the driving rain, and 
I’ve gone out to my shoulders when I’ve 
been surf casting for striped ba-ss. My wife 
calls this moronic. She goes frantic trying 
to give the fish away to the neighbors.” 


MRS. REUELL ELTON. Chevy Chase, Md. 


Heu$ewile 



"Let him go any time 
he wants to. My hus- 
band is a football fan. 
He insisted on my go- 
ing to the Harvard- 
Yale game. I got as far 
as New York and reneged. When he picked 
me up on the way back, I had spent $250 
for new clothes. And he said the game wa.s 
lousy — underdog Harvard won.” 


SAM SAMPSON, Hewlett, N.Y. 

[ Preitdent. Swank, Inc. 



“My wife doesn’t in- 
terfere. I play golf, 
I but she doesn't like to 
tag along. I go fishing 
in my cruiser, but she 
' doesn't like fishing. 
She has never interfered with anything I 
enjoy. She is anxious that I engage in 
sports that are good for me. There’s no 
suspicion of other women, not at my age.” 
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PORFIRIO RUBIROSA, Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic 
Diplomat 


“A wife who loves and 
trusts her husband 
will want him to en- 
Kage in every sport he 
likes. She will even 
share some with him. 
She won’t spend most of the day in bed 
while he plays polo. If she doesn’t trust him, 
thoughts of other women will always be in 
her mind. Then he ha.s to lie a bit.” 



MRS. MARGIE USHER. Lot Anc«lo«, Calif. 



“It’s the husband who 
shouldn't be unrea- 
sonable. My hu.sband 
was nuts about duck 
shooting. He’dsqueeze 
me into a tiny boat on 
cold winter mornings and row into the 
reed.s. Know what happened? We’re di- 
vorced. I married another man who hales 
ducks, even as an entree,” 


MARY CRONDtCE, Samoa Island* 



"It’s not the wife’s 
busines-s. The man is 
king. In the U.S. the 
king ha-s abdicated. 
He doesn’t dare do 
anything without a.sk- 
ing his wife’s permis.sion. So she lives long- 
er and owns about TO'Ti of the wealth. If he 
were king and kept up his sport.s, he’d live 
longer and own the money he earns.” 


NEXT WEEK'S 
QUESTION : 

How can the United States win 
the Olympic Games? 



Got a man? Wanna get one? Whether he prefers golf or 
dominoes, hill and dale or slippers and TV, Marlboro's 
"Fairway” is his dish. It’s joyously comfortable, jubi- 
lantly handsome, with a silk embroidered design 
highlighting the luxurious Lin 'n Nub rayon fabric: a 
Valentine gift that's both romantic and practicall 


With slotted collar, 
rakishly slanted. 
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BOATING 


LAVOIE’S BAT 
TO E-Z SQUIRT 

This year’s National Motor Boat Show at New York had 
many more marine wonders than any one man could count 

by ROBERT N. BAVIER JR. 



T herk’s plenty that’s new this year 
in boats and boatin]; equipment. 
That’s the inescapable conclusion after 
repeated wanderings through the Na- 
tional Motor Boat Show which closed 
in New York last week. 

First noticed was the 40-foot molded 
plywood sloop shown by Lu{lers. Her 
60-foot mast towered above the arma- 
da of sail and power craft gathered in 
the huge Kingsbridge Armory. Never 
before had such a large auxiliary-pow- 
ered sailboat been made of plywood. 
“Never again, either,” thouglit some, 
as they noted her price tag of $38,500. 
That isn’t cheap, it’s true, but she’s 
built to last and to provide easy main- 
tenance through the years. As such, 
this type of construction could catch 
on in large boats just as it already has 
in smaller craft, both sail and power. 

There wa.s nothing startlingly new 
among the larger power cruisers, ex- 
cept for some of the equipment we lat- 
er found on them. It was the smaller 
power boats that made the news. Ten 
years ago the cheapest two-berth power 
cruiser at any of the shows was about 
$1,500. In 1940 dollars that was a fair 
piece of change. Today, even though 
boat prices have kept pace with cars, 
homes and fur coats, one can still get 
a two-berth cruiser for $1,500 and even 
less. What’s the catch? None, really, 
except that she’s smaller and different 
—she’s an outboard cruiser. 

Outboard motors have advanced so 
tremendously in the past few years 
that cruisers with the engine out- 
side the boat are now entirely practi- 
cal. The motors now boast gear shifts, 
remote fuel tanks, electric starters 
and generators — and one manufactur- 
er (Scott-Atwater) even has a motor 
which bails your boat. The big advance 
in these motors this year is their com- 
parative quietness, something impossi- 
ble to demonstrate at the show but 
nonetheless true. 

In the competition among builders 


of outboard cruisers to produce the 
most boat in the fewest feet at the low- 
est price, some wondrous compromises 
have been made. The most startling 
.seen at the Boat Show was the arrange- 
ment of the galley sink on one 18-foot 
outboard cruiser. When it was swung 
up, one discovered it had been drain- 
ing into the toilet. The sink in upward 
position formed a wall of privacy. 

NEW DESIGNS 

While outboard cruiseTS are no long- 
er new, their increasing popularity was 
demonstrated by unprecedented num- 
bers at this show. They are infinitely 
better in design, too. For the first time 
all at the show had proper protection 
against swamping due to the cut-down 
transoms required to get the propeller 
low enough to function. There is now 
either a watertight bulkhead forward 





TWIN OUTBOARDS provide high horse- 
power rating for low-priced cabin cruisers. 

of the transom, or the motor is sup- 
ported from a bracket off the transom, 
or it is mounted in a watertight well 
inside the boat. 

A few years ago the largest out- 
boards at the show were 25 hp, and not 
many of them. Now there’s the Mer- 
cury 40-hp and Scott-Atwater 30. It’s 
a backbreaking job to mount these 25- 


hp and larger motors on the transom, 
not to mention the chance of losing 
one’s grip and seeing close to $500 
worth of machinery sink out of sight. 
That’s why the motor-handling davit 
in the cockpit of the Topper outboard 
cruiser makes so much sense. It’s one 
of those new features so simple and so 
vitally necessary that one wonders why 
it wasn’t commonplace years ago. 

I'aralleling the rise in outboard 
boats and cruisers is a rise in the pro- 
ductiou of trallera to traosport tbem 
on. Whereas only 1,000 trailers were 
built 10 years ago, about 100 times 
that number are turned out annually 
today. Never before had so many been 
displayed at the .show; and in the ma- 
jority of cases, the basic design was 
pretty much unchanged except for the 
addition of tilt devices on some to 
make the boat slide more easily into 
the water. The one truly new “trailer” 
was that offered by The Anchorage. It 
was a boat with detachable wheels, 
which makes even trailers unnecessary. 

Kit boats, the feature of recent boat 
shows, are still prevalent but seem to 
be slipping as manufacturers continue 
to close the price gap between finished 
boats and those sold in kit form. The 
kits, however, can often mean the dif- 
ference between owning and not own- 
ing a boat and as such are destined to 
retain a justified if slightly subdued 
popularity. 

The influence of automotive styling 
on boat design was never more no- 
ticeable than at this year’s show. The 
Century runabouts, with their curved 
wraparound windshields, rear view 
mirrors, two-tone paint jobs and abun- 
dance of chrome were forerunners of 
this trend. Nelson Taylor and Kainer, 
in the marine equipment section, were 
doing a brisk business on their wrap- 
around windshields, which were avail- 
able for every kind of power boat 
from small outboard runabouts on up. 

Something akin to power steering is 
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now available even for outl)oard run- 
abouts in the hydraulic steering con- 
trol made by Bruning Marine Products 
($69.50). 

Advances in electronics were partic- 
ularly prominent at the show. We 
found four companies (Raytheon, Ben- 
dix, PMo and Lavoie) offering radar in 
sets cheap enough and light and small 
enough to prove really practical on 
power cruisers as small as 40 feat. 
They still cost a fair amount (Lavoie’s 
"Bat” being $2,995, the others around 
$3,500), but this is only a small per- 
centage of the cost of the boats they 
will go on, and equipment of such great 
value can hardly be termed a luxury. 

Direction finders, which just a few 
years ago sold for around $400, are 
now in great abundance at the show for 
under $200, with a few truly practical 
sets close to $100. 

BETTER BARGAINS 

Radiotelephones have also come 
down in price as they’ve boomed in 
popularity and, to a slightly lesser ex- 
tent, the same is true of automatic 
steering controls. Depth finders, for- 
merly for big boats only, are now 
in reach of all with Wilfrid White’s 
White Echo at $169.75. It doesn’t have 
the range of larger sets (to 80 feet 
only) but it’s the last few feet that 
count and this set is small enough, and 
cheap enough, for cruisers of any size. 

In the vast array of marine hard- 
ware at the Merriman booth there was 
one new item which in particular 
caught my eye. It was a pulpit, a sort 
of a guard rail for the bow of power 
or sailboats to keep one from falling 
overboard when changing headsails, 
grabbing for the mooring, etc. The 
striking thing about the Merriman pul- 
pit is the adjusting features which 
make them adaptable to almost any 
boat, at the comparatively low price 
of $55. 

At the Sudbury Laboratory booth 
there were, as usual, a number of new 
and fascinating products, including an 
8-foot Plexiglas dinghy which had been 
built in 2 minutes (is this the fore- 
runner of the first real mass production 
in the boating field?), a dry ice re- 
frigerator which can make natural ice, 
and an inexpensive ($3.95) bilge pump, 
the E-Z Squirt, with which a sailor 
hiking on the windward rail can pump 
the lee bilges. 

The innovations and new trends 
mentioned above were almost matched 
by many others unearthed after a week 
of poking about the show. The thou- 
sands of newcomers to the sport aren’t 
the only new things in boating! C^^bD 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 


A BINOCULAR 


You can see distant detail clearly and 
brilliantly only if you choose a binocular 
of advanced optical design and precision 
manufacture. Trouble-free service 
throughout a lifetime of use 
can be yours, too, if your 
binocular is of sturdy 
mechanical design 
and construction. 


FREE 

32-PAGE 

CATALOG 


Tells about tests you can 
make before you buy 
any binocular. 

Helps you select 
a model best 
suited to your use. 

Write Bausch Sc 
Lomb Optical Co., 

11738 Lomb Park, 
Rochester 2. N. Y. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 

W ITH this issue Sports Illustrated is exactly half a year 
old. In the first of these memos, 2(5 issuesuKO, I mentioned 
our hopes that you would in some tomorrow come (o think of 
Sports Illustrated not as Time Inc.’s newest baby but as the 
essential weekly reporter of the Wonderful ^\’orld of Sport. 
This has happened, it i.s fair to say, even faster than the most 
optimi.stic of us ha<l tlioujiht po.ssii)le. 

Si's knowledgeable, enthusiastic rea<l- 
ers have already made this new national 
weekly the accepte<l magazine voice of 
sports and their expanding role in an in- 
creasingly sports-minde<l American life. 

During a periotl from only midsummer 
to midwinter, SI has brought more than 
80 different sports and recreations to its 
page.s perhaps the most striking clue as 
to why SI, fulfilling its responsibility to cover all sports, has 
i)een an imme<liate succcvss. 

In the field of major sjwrts, each in its season, readers of SI 
have come to know ant; expect authoritative, colorful and 
complete reporting. Our football coverage is an excellent case 
in point. Indefatigable Herman Hickman contributed pre.sea- 
son team roundups, early sea.son regional hreaktlowns, weekly 
hunches and on-the-spot game reimrls through to the (’otton 
Bowl, even taking time out to argue wdih Biggie Munn about 
one vs. two platoons. You also read about Canadian football; 
slatlium statistics; marching songs; cheerleaders; Y. A. Tittle, 
Ruddy Parker, Ia)u Little and Michigan’s No. 44, workhorse 
Rack John Daniel Cline; a sidelight by Otto (Irahuni on the 
rougher aspects of the pro game: divergent views of the college 
game by Father Hesburgh of Notre Dame and Robert Hutch- 
ins, late of the I’niver.sity of C’hicago;a cheer for touch football 
by Duane Decker; another forSlij)pery Rock Teachers by Rob 
(’reamer; scouting re{)orts on the Army-Navy and bowl games; 
.stories on the four big bowl games by four leading coache.s, two 
of them undefeated in 1954— and that’s still not all of it. 

But SI has also been present at le.ss crowded areas of the 
sports world. Mountain climbing, spelunking, weight lifting 
and hurling, among others, are all an integral part of sports; 
and as such have already been, as they will be again, an integral 
part of Si's story. 

Beyond its complete coverage of sports, SI has brought 
unique coverage, not only in the quality of its reporting, but 
with its continuing features appearing nowhere else: the .scout- 
ing reports: Fisherman’sCalendar; Coming Events; Score- 
board; Tip from the Top. 

Your response to all these things in the short space of six 
months i.s welcome evidence that American families today are 
productively filling their hours of play and leisure more than 
ever with the exuberance, achievement and simple peace of 
mind which in large measure define the world of sport which 
six-months-old SI report.^. 
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Family Runabouts, Sport Boats, Boat Kits 
BETTER BUILT FOR RUGGED, 
SAFE, SPEEDY PERFORMANCE 

What do you want in a boat? Safety? Speed? Endurance? Beauty? 
Well, you get them all when you get a SPEEDLINER! Expertly 
designed and flawlessly constructed, SPKEDLINERS arc out- 
standing in appearance, seaworthiness and performance. Because 
only the finest materials arc used, SPEEDLINERS give years of 
sturdy service with minimum upkeep. Proof of SPEEDLINER 
superiority is well demonstrated by the 36 national racing cham- 
pion.ships and records captured by SPEEDLINER craft during 
the last six years. 

Whether you boat for sport or family pleasure, there's a 
SPEEDLINER model tailored to your taste and your budget. 
There are .32 sleek SPEEDLINER models, including two new 
designs with walk-through front seat, available at your nearest 
SPEEDLINER dealer. Stop in and look them over.. -or send 
the coupon below to General Marine Company for a free 
SPEEDLINER catalog. 


Now SPEEDLINER PRESENTS... 
Aquadynamic Water Skis! 

Now— for the first time— the famous SPEEDLINER name is on 
America’s finest quality water skis. Made of molded, 9-ply 
Philippine Marine Mahogany, SPEEDLINER Water Skis are 
constructed with the same degree of skill and precision that you'll 
find in all General Marine products. Hot*pressure molded, 
SPEEDLINER skis are practically indestructible. They’re light- 
weight and flexible for topmost maneuverability — yet strong 
enough to last a lifetime. Grueling tests show that SPEED- 
LINER skis won’t straighten, split, warp under severe conditions. 
An attractive two-tone front and back design on finished natural 
ribbon-stripe mahogany, gives SPEEDLINERS a look of ele- 
gance that's not found in .skis similarly priced. Harness is of 
sturdy, permanent-molded aluminum with top-grade rubber. Ad- 
justaole to any shoe size, 5 to IS. 

SPEEDLINER Water Skis are on display at most boat shops, 
hardware stores and sporting goods shops. 



OMN CHENOWETH, Xenli, Ohio, winntr of a 
foom full of first placi trophies, choosts » 
I9SS SPEEDLINER Corsair— the best-perforin- 
Int "BU" OMt to bear the SPEEDLINER name. 



TOMMY BARTien, radio and TV host of tha 
famous NBC show "Welcome Travelers,” says 
this of his SPEEDLINERS, "The boat pictured 
above has been put ovar a jumpinc ramp 
more than 1,000 times and Is still In use. 
I've tound that all SPEEDLINERS have the 
same ru|(*d construction and depandability.” 



The SPEEDLINER TROPHY |M.114). a sale, 
speedy, stable 14-(oot family runabout that's 
as beautiful to look at as It is to handle. 
A new bottom desifn eliminates strenuous 
bounclff and hard rldlne — (Ives smooth-es- 
Silk performance that's beautiful to behold. 



mately 30 mpii with 25 HP en(lne- . .... 
beam. Sleeps 2. Welfht with cabin, under 
SOO lbs. Withbut cabin. $354.00; with cabin. 
$405.00. Bunk kit $50 eitra. Same boat 
completely assembled, with bunks, paint, 
window, on shippini cradles — $1450.00. 



4— The most beautiful water skis you can 
put on your feet. Flawlessly fashioned 
of 9-ply molded Philippine Marine Me- 
hotany— periectly balanced. Availabit 
In three sUes; 68* x 5V4', 60* x 6V4’, 
70"i7*. Only $39.50 per pair. 




* 

SPEEDLINER Sherties— 47’iSVb*. Shorter 
lenfth increases maneuverability, de- 
creases drat, lessens weifht. An Ideal 
set of skis tor the speed artist. Price Is 
only $34.00 per pair. 


SPEEDLINER SLALOM — the ski for ex- 
perts. The SPEEDLINER Slalom Is built 
for trick sklin| on zl(-ZS( courses. 
70' X 7*. A broad rubber toe strap is 
mounted behind loot hameu (or hotdint 
tear loot Reasonably priced el $23.00. 



SPEEDLINER SU Disc — a novelty item that will (ive you 
hours o< fun. Can be ridden in almost any position. 42' 
In diameter, mede of W* Philippine Marine Mahotany Ply- 
wood. A wonderful piece of family water eoulpment to test 
your skill end balance. Just $23.00. 


SPEEDLINER BOAT KITS, dtalmcd with the aeme ekill end precision 
thet CO into oil 6PEF.DLINER produeti, ere eveileble from every 
SPEEDLINER deeler. By eeeembllnic your boat front e SPEEDLINER 
kit. your coet ie only about one-half. No special tooli needed. Boat 
buildina experience not neccaaary. Prices from $98.60 up. New 1966 
t2-foot skiff. 899.60: 14-foot skiff. $129.00. Ask roar dealer for 
details or send coupon below for full information. 


FIBERGLASS AND SPEEDLINER RESIN— Give lifetime proUctlon to 
hulls, cabins and all wood sarfacca with these superior SPEEDLINER 
products. Stop rot. mildew, water aboorptlon and deUrloratlon^^d 
eaulkine. leakinr and the need for paintinc. Realn will not run. sum 
up and can be sanded to • mirror-emooth finiah. Order from r^ur 
SPEEDLINER dealer or write factory. 


A few choice 
deilerships 
lUll available. 
Use coupon at 
rl(ht for com- 
plete detaifs. 


Dept. 2125 6lh ond Ook St. Si. Toseph, AAo. 


MERCURY DISTRIBUTOR SALES 

24-28 Lake St. Ook Pork, IIL 




WATER SKI KITS are available for tha handy, do-it-yourself 
sportsman. Kit contains unfinished 9-ply skis, shaped and 
cut to size, totether with complete bulldinc Instructions. 
70* X 7*. $19.90; 47" shorties. $15.90. Oeiuii harness, 
complete with screws and bolts. $8.90 «Kh. 


GENERAL MARINE COMPANY 
Dept. 2125 6th and Oak St. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Gentlamen : 

Please rush me inlormetlon on the items I have chocked below. Protected 

□ BoaU rn Boat r-iW*‘«Slus (—I SPEEDLINER RESIN |—| SPEEDLINER 
I— I Kris LJ and KiU 1—1 and FIBERGLASS I— I dealerships 
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ARNOLT IVALITE 

MARINE SPOTLIGHTS! 


NEW IVALITE JR. 


OM, 9Y4 in. MgK with r*. 
f ^ Hinta c*frtr»l l« t«r bMta Mw«f«4 


Now every boat owner can have the pro- 
tection, dependable performance and con* 
venience of Ivalite Marine Spotlights. Several 
styles and sizes, including the new Ivalite jr. 
for small craft, the standard size models for 
luxury runabouts and the new Ivalite Sr. for 
large cruisers and yachts, assure the right light 
for every requirement. Ask your dealer for 
Ivalites— the only spotlights with 360° rota- 
tion, sealed beam and all-brass-and-bronze 


construction. Available with direct or remote 


NEW IVALITE SR. 


control. Write for catalog! 


■hi* ^w*rh»l storchNght tor Mrgo boots 
stonds 16 in. Mgti. Avoiloblo in 2 stylos— 
Modot DM for diroct control (shown above) 
and Model SM for remoto control (shown 
below on Chris*Craft's new 53.ft. Constollo. 
Hon Crvisor). 


Four of the many sizes avail- 
able ranging from 9V* to 
16' high with shell diom- 
eters from S'A' to 


ARNOLT CORPORATION 

Warsaw, Indiana, U.S.A. 

Also Makers of Arn^Power Converter ter Chorging 
Outboard Motor Bottorles. ArnoH UHHty Clutch ond 
Soo-MHe 20 H.P. Morin# ingine. 


EXHIBITED AT 

These 1955 Boot Shows- 


NEW YORK CITY 
January 14th to 23rd 


CHICAGO 

February 4th to 13th 
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W. 1. MASTERS and SON 
210-216 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 1 0, Illinois 

RUSS LEONARD BOATS AND MOTORS 
3537 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Outboards Only) 

BRUCE MARINE SERVICE 
McHenry, Illinois 



KRAMER BOAT COMPANY 


Fox Lake, Illinois 


SEYL OUTBOARD MOTORS and BOATS, INC. 

Route 59 and Woshington 
Ingleside, Illinois 
(Outboards Only) 


KINN MOTORS 



Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

(Near Milwoukee) them at the Show- 

Chicago International Amphitheater — Feb. 4-13 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 


FEBRUARY 7, 1955 





. . . for more 


BOATING PLEASURE 

Plasti Craft 


in 1955 



experienced producer of Fi> 
bergias boats, presents its 
dynamic new line for 1955. 

8 models spark this outstand- 
ing line — four big 14 
FOOTERS, led by this incom- 
parable SUPER DELUXE, — 
three wide-beamed 12 
FOOTERS and a sturdy 8' 
DINGHY — — each with the 
world-famous Fiberglas one- 
piece hull. 



7h« in fibtrglos Boolt 


WINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. SI, TRENTON 3, NEW JERSEY 


SOME PRETTY 
FANCY PETS 



by JOHN O’REILLY 

AMKRU'ANS an- k-aiiinR toward rcp- 
tiles ami anipliihians as pets. I 
don’t know just how far they lia\e 
leaned hecause it sei-ms to l)f a trend 
that statisticians ha\'e overlooked. But 
the number of I’.S, homes harl)orinif 
turlJe.s, allitjators, toad.s, lizard.s, 
newts, salamanders and ev4‘n [>oison- 
ous snakes is d<-finitely on the inerejtsc. 

Baby turtles are sold all over the 
place. Dime stores handle thou.sands 
of them. In its latest compilation the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service reports 
that 247,4(JO baby turtles were shipped 
to the pet market in one seasoti. That 
is a heap of turtle.^, especially when 
placed a^tainst a recent (*stiniate of the 
American Kennel Club that there are 
22 million.s doRs in the U.S. 

So many baby alligators were being 
shipped out of Florida that the state, 
fearing complete loss of this interesting 
reptile, pas-sed a law prohibiting their 
collection and sale. But where there is 
a demand there is a way. Now baby 
caymans, sharper-nosed cou.sins of the 
alligator, are being shipped up from 
South America. Louisiana passed a 
similar law protecting their little anol- 
is, those green lizards which are sold 
as chameleons. 

In the last 10 years the Bronx Zoo, 
in New York, has received .550 baby 
alligators a.s gifts from persons who 
tired of their reptilian pets. Others 
have shown up in northern streams 
where no alligator ever lived natural- 
ly. Sometimes, of course, these rej)re- 
sent efforts to get rid of gifts sent 
by puckish friends. One rare Orinoco 
crocodile that had been .somebody’s 
pet showed up at the zoo. They also 
have received turtles beyond count- 
continued on next page 


imagine! 





3$ Horsepower in onfy 26 Inchei! 

• world's rocord «hertn««( in 100% Morino 

Melor* of Ihii power. Fomeuft Atomic Four li 
tmoolh, qwiol. cloon. Soo it at Boot Showl 


65 Horsepower in oniy 32 Inches! 

; cruiiort, runobeult. Unimito Foot it lop* lot 
faithful, fuol.miirHlv performonco. 


145 Horsepower— in only 45 inches! 

, High.torquo Supor.Six it firti in itt clati fo, 


Typical cases ol 

llniiTBrsal 

Modern Marine Power 

Chicagoland yachtsmen know there is 
nothing landlubber about Universal ma- 
rine motors. As the world’s largest builder 
of 100% Marine Motors, Universal has 
the long-time experience and proper fa- 
cilities to give you more quality at lower 
cost. 

Whether you have a boat now or are 
planning to you’ll be far ahead in per- 
formance and value by choosing a Univer- 
sal. Models from 8 to 145 horsepower, one 
through six cylinders. 

See for yourself Universal’s better de- 
sign, better value. Visit us at Booth 523- 
524, Chicago Boat Show. Or write for new 
literature! 


All-Time Best Seller! 



Universal Motor Company 

S47 Univorsol Drivo Oshkosh. Wisconsin 


WOaiO'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE » 
MOTORS AND TRUE-MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS. 
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wanted 
a boat. 
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Aluminum or Fiberglas...NOW you can have it/ 
priced low, yet with all these features! 





Just look at the sleek ■ftylinf’ of these 
Lone Star beauties . . . then look at 
the prices, too! Thev are within the 
reac'li of any man wlio sets his heart 
on one. And your initial cost is all. 
Aluminum and Fiberglas require no 
upkeep. No scraping, caulking, paint- 
ing for these boats ... when tlie 
mood hits you, you know your Lone 


“Commander” Fattest selling boot 
in Americo today! 14 H. semi-v, aluminum all- 
purpose model. Only S285. 


Star boat is ready to go! LiRhtweiflltt, 
easy to transport on Lone Star trailer 
or car top, she’ll go anywhere with a 
full load of fun for your family and 
friends for years and years of service. 
Safe! Why, you could hardly sink 
these boats if you tried. . . . Styrofoam 
or air Holalion is built right into every 
model. Performance! Banketl up in a 
tight turn or planed out smoothly for 
top speed, you’ll recognize the feel of 
a boat that's designed and built to go! 
Outboard or inboard models to 
choose from. 

Wouldn’t you like to see them? Just 
drop us a card, we’ll send you the 
name of vour nearest dealer and a 
FREE COLOR CATALOG. 

LONE STAR BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 

Box 747 • 2 GRAND PRAIRIE. TEXAS 


“Challengar** N«w oetion-pock»d $port model. 
Made of mirocle Pibergbs (8 times os strong per pound 
os steel!) the smooth molded hull skims the water, gives 
flashing performance! Semi-v, 14 ft. — $535. 


CRUISETTE. Left, the 18- 
fool otuminum “Riviera” — 
$795. Wonderful woter ski 
boot with room for oil the 
gong. Other 18-foot semi-v 
models include inboard “Ski 
Master 100” —$2795; 
ond outboard utility model, 
“Commodore”— $475. 


Plonti in Grand Prairia, Texet, ond l/emin, Indiana. 

TRAILERS. Designed ond engineered 
for stoble roodobility and easy one-man 
operation. “Road King” (left) with tele- 
scopic winch ond tongue takes 12, 14, 16 
ft. bools — $1 59. Also 1 8 and 21 ft. models 
for cruisers. 


See the new LONE STARS at the CHICAGO 
BOAT SHOW ar ot yaur nearest dealer’s! 


"Starfish” Perfect fishing companioni Light- 
weight 1 2 ft. flat bottom, oluminum cor-top model. 
Look at the pricel — $156. 


CRUISERS . Here, the“StarHner”— Sleek 21ft. in- 
boord aluminum express cruiser. Three models: inboord 
60 or too H.P., $2795 up; outboard $1495. “Cruise 
Master” (top of page)— Here's 21 feet of luxury ond 
fun! Toke the whole fomilyl Sleep ond cook oboord! 
Aluminum. Full cabin. Inboord model with 26 H.P. Aero- 
jet engine— $2650; outboord model pictured, budget 
priced ol $1595. 


Americas Fastest Selling line of Aluminum and Rberglas Boats • Outboard and Inboard Cruisers •Boat Trailers 
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FANCY PETS continued 


MORE FUN ON THE WATER ~ STARLITE 

Aluminum Boats 



LIGHT • SPEEDY • SAFE 

Stircrafr . . . most popular boat afloat . . . 
introduces six new Siatliie Aluminum lioats 
for 1955! Six mtxlcls ... 15 variations to tit 
any fishini; or pleasure boating; need. You’ll 
firiil these new Starlites to be beautifully de- 
signed, li);ht in wcijtht, free from all paintini; 
and most maintenance, yet they’re surprisin^ily 
low in cost. Heavy ^lau^jc aluminum alloy is 
used in their construction. Starlites arc bis. 
fast, easy to handle afloat or ashore. Be- sure 
you sec these new bt)ats at the show next week ! 



Low Cost Galvanized STEEL BOATS, too! 



14 FT. GALVANIZED STEEL KINGFISHER 


SEE THEM AT THE BOAT SHOW 

INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATER 
BOOTHS 109-114 



IN CHICAGO, BUY 


METAL 

BOATS 


ACE BOAT SALES 

4156-58 W. LAWRENCE AVE. 


inc. man.v with their shells paiiited. 
This is 1)51(1 l)t*caus<‘ the psiint rptjirds 
growth and warji.s the turtle's .shell. 

Turtle.s and alligators, although nu- 
merous, Eire still only a psirt of the rep- 
tiles and amphibians whieh liave been 
received intt) American homes. Takt* 
soTTie recent incidents ;is cases in point. 
A young man wanted a zoo to keep his 
two pet rattlesjiakcs while he went to 
college. A draftee gave the bullfrog be 
had kept for five years to the Bronx 
Zoo because he couldn't take it into 
the Army. A man in N'ew .Jersey has 
IJO turtles breeding in his bsiek yard. 

Arizona had to protect its famous 
Gila monster becau.se too many ])eople 
were carrying thetn away. Now there is 
a S25 fine for hoisting a Gila monster: 
this despite the fact that the Gila is 
poisonous. It and its close relative, the 
Mexican beaded lizard, ar«- the only 
two jToisonous lizards iti the world. But 
to reptile fanciers that seems to make 
them all the more alluring. 

Dr. .lames .\. Oliver, curator of rep- 
tiles at the Bronx Zoo. has noted llie 
incresise in reptile atid Eimphibian pets 
with great interest. Uedi-scribes snakes, 
lizards, toads ;ind the like sis •’curio- 
ornamental" pei.s jus opposed to •'cud- 
dly-companion” pels sucli a.s pups and 
kittens. If a man is harboring a six-foot 
python in his apartment it sets him 
apart from tin- usual run of dog lovers 
and canar.v kiu pers. .\lso it is more irn- 
pre.ssivt‘ to say on leaving si cocktail 
party early, "I have to pick up some 
meal worms for my Australian slump- 
tailed lizard.” than to announce. ”I 



have to stop off and gel some cat meat.” 

Dr. Oliver .says rhe.se “curio-orna- 
mental” pets respond but little to hu- 
man attention. They just prefer to be 
aloof and odd. 

■’They do learn to recognize the peo- 
ple fet'ding them,” he told me, "and 
some do learn to respond to a given cal! 
or .signal." 

But that is about all you can expect. 
Some owners, however, claim far great- 
er responses, most of which Dr. Oliver 
looks upon with the cold eye of .scien- 
tific skepticism. One woman claimed 
her turtled talked or at least made 
loud noises which sounded as if it were 



Of moldwl pla.Atic. In^autiiul xporls cap 
civr designed, for fishing, boating, driving, 
golfing, skiing nnti all year-round sports. 
\Vi|>es clean. Featherlight and cool. Interior 
headband adjusts to any size — men's or 
women’s. Smart nylon chin strap. Add 
insignia or ornamental device if you wish. 


$pe(i’/y your dioite 
of UfO or Wmi tap 



*a.95 


SAN FRANCISCO 


National 
Sports & Boot Show 



MAKES BOATS V 
ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT 

There’s nothing like Scaler 
900 to stop boat leaks! 
Flows into seams, cracks, 
joints up to y»" in width. 
Being rubber, ex- 
pands and con- 
tracts. Seals tight, 
keeps water out. 

Easy-to-use plastic 
bottle — pointed tip controls 
How. Sells for SI..55 at 
sporting goods, hardware 
and marine supply stores. 

Get yours today! 



b. 

I 


SEE SEALER 900 .. . in White, 
Black, Mahogany and the origi- 
nal Amber color ... in Booths 406 
& 407 ot the Chicago Notional 
Boot Show, International Am- 
phitheotrel 

BUY IT . . . from any of your 
Chicogolond or Mid-West deal- 
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WOLVERINE OUTBOARDS 
LEAD THE WAY TO BETTER BOATING 
Over SO models co choose Irom, aucocops to the 
luxurious 'ScaUrcr'. All of proven hi>!li ouality. 
P1 v*>mhU. Srnp Hoars and niir new AI.I.-Aluminiim 
Boats. See them at the Chica^to Boat Show, Free 
catalojtue. 

WAGEMAKER COMPANY 


Dept. B, Grand Ropids, Michigon 



“Trea-t 
of icrry 
life!” 


“As a Charter Subscriber to Sports 
Illustrated, I now enjoy the 
grandest and freshest magazine 
treat of my life when I receive 
each issue of your new magazine. 

“You have most expertly, hand- 
somely, and interestingly captured 
the great outdoors and put it in 
words and pictures. In addition to 
making the world of sports more 
fun for all practitioners of sports. 
I am certain your magazine will 
be responsible for making more 
sportsmen and sportswomen out 
of spectators. And I am particu- 
larly aware of what a joy Sports 
Illustrated must be for young 
people." 

Thofnas R. Rooney, Manager 
NationaJ Sports & Boat Show, 
San Francisco 


trying to talk. She even offered to let 
Dr. Oliver talk to it over the phone. 
The scientist refused to indulge in any 
idle gab with a turtle on the telephone 
and told the woman to bring it in for 
a conference. She never did. 

Red-eare<l turtles and the false-map 
or sawhack turtle are the two species 
most commonly kept as pets. People 
lug them and other critters around, and 



when they e.scajie they sometimes be- 
come established where they never were 
before. The red-eared turtle has become 
t*stablished in Michigan and the Ha- 
waiian Islands in this manner. The Tu- 
ban anoli also has become u resident of 
Hawaii, and Texa.s horned toads, really 
lizards, now thrive in many parts of 
Florida and southern France. 

Many persons are not content with 
just a turtle but load up with rare for- 
eign lizards and snakes. Often this leads 
to trouble because many reptiles and 
amphibians liave special requirements. 
Even baity turtles and alligators won't 
do well unless provided with proper 
temperatures and food. Zoo.s publish 
pamphlets, and how-to books on the 
subject are also appearing. 

NO WALKS ON A LEASH 

An analysis of the trend toward rep- 
tiles and amphibians in the American 
home shows several reasons for it all. 
They are quiet, take up but little space 
and can be kept in a small tank or cage 
under an electric light. They don’t have 
to be walked on a leash, and if the own- 
er goes on a vacation he can give his 
alligator a big meal before he leaves and 
find it happy on his return. Above all, 
they are different. Some people start 
with a single pet and become so in- 
terested that they take it up seriously 
and make worthwhile contributions to 
herpetology. Ht*rpetology, though it 
sounds like something the barber puts 
on your hair, is the study of reptiles 
and amphibians. 

If you feel the urge for a reptile {tur- 
tle, alligator, snake or lizard' or an am- 
phibian ifrog, toad, newt or salaman- 
der) by all means go ahead and get 
yourself one. But take it easy. Start 
with a red-eared turtle, say. Gel some 
literature and learn how to care for it. 
From there you can move on to blue- 
tailed skink or an Indian rock python. 
Then you'll be going places. r gNlf) 


EVERYTHING 

in Boating Equipment 
and Supplies 

MASTER’S 


BIG MARINE CATALOG 



244 pages, hundreds of illustra- 


tions, invaluable source for 
building, maintaining or repairing 
inboard, outboard, sloop, cruiser 
or dinghy. All at lowest prices. 


Iii> cvcryihinK nc» and used 
inboafdt, <iu<tHiirils. and motors; • 

tomplcte stotk of kit hiiats in all models 
and sixes. Propelicrs V to JO*, shafts, 
bearings .S'c»- and tcbuilt gasoline or 
diesel marine engines Repair parts lor any 

Yes. »hcthcr you «ant a shcar-pin for an 
outboard nr an ensign for a ) 0 -fooler, 
you'll undoubtedly ftnd it listed m the 
wistid's biggest Marine Gitaiog. Send 
only SI. CM) today to partially cover print- 
ing and mading cost (Sl-00 Credit on Isl 
order so catalog costs you nothing:. Wc 
will include FRl.r our complete list of 
hundreds of ness- and used inboard and 
outboard motors at lowest prices. 

Our supply of these mammoth 224.page 
books IS limned, we reserve the right to 
send back the money when we tun out of 
books. It's too costly to reprint, so don't 
be disappointed. Send your dollar today 
and we'll launch your copy to you post- 
paid by return mad. 
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Here! Today! In Chicago- 

S. H. ARNOLT, INC. 

(Exclusive Chicagoland Dealer) 

153 East Ohio Street 

Presents 
The New 

HILLMAN HUSKY 



A totally new type of automobile 

at the lowest price of any full-size carl 



a, H485 

f.o.b. Chicago 


The Husky is more than just a new Hillman model 
—it’s a new type of automobile, the first in 40 years! 
It brings you the comfort of a family car p/us the 
loiid-toting convenience of a station wagon p/us a 
rugged surefootedness all its own. It travels a sur- 
prising 35 miles on a gallon of “regular.” It costs 
less than any other real automobile .... only $1485. 
This is the car families in Chicagoland have always 
wanted but never before have been able to buy. 
The Hillman Husky thrives on family life and sub- 
urban living! 


(’ome in to the Arnolt showroom at 153 East Ohio 
Street and let us prove this to you. 

The Hillman Husky is just the car for touring 
Europe too! 

A/so see the new Hi/Zman Minx Hardtop, Convertib/e 
and Sedan: the new iSun6cam Sports Sedan ‘'Sky- 
top," Comerlib/e and A/pine 2-.Seafcr Sports; and 
the Rover car. 







SO SIMPLE TO LOAD! 

Has eitra-wide door at bKk. 


AS/' VS/ 

IT'S TOPPINB rOR SHOPPING ! 

Rent Dt k«Ddl< reOB it back. 

LQVTS CHILDREN, ADULTS, ANIMALS! 
Always bas rotni for lae nore. 



^ 

S. H. ARNOIT, Inc. otpt. Si-2 | 

1 S3 Can Ohio Slr..f | 

ChUapa 11 , lllinei* | 

Sand m. brocKur.t on Hillmon Hutky ond | 
orh.r <art m.nlion.d in your adv.rtit.mMil. 

□ S«nd m. d.loili ebevi yovf Ov.ri.at Cer ^ 


D.l'v.'y Plan fo> louring Europ*. | 

Addr.ii I 

Cily Slot* I 
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23 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT As the camera sees it 
16 SOUNDTRACK Si’s editors report and reflect on the news 

50 COMING EVENTS 

51 SCOREBOARD and Week’s Winners 


8 TWO MEN AGAINST THE WORLD 

Su'iUerland’H old bobxleddi>iij pro»- Fritz Feierahcnd and Franz Kapn.s — 
turned Ike 1955 world hohdeddimj champiom^hip into a perxoml duel. .1 
report in words and pictures by J.^mbs Bell and Ralph Crane 


THE DEPARTMENTS 

1 Pat on the Back: Praise for those not 
already smothered with it 


12 DIPLOMAT IN SHORT PANTS 

US- Track Star Mai Whitfield, international envoy extraordinary, in action 
in Northern Rhodesia; the SHcces.'i of a mission in photographs by Terence 
Spencer 

19 DOGS ON THE RUN 

Under the glare of lights in Phoenix, Arizona Hy Peskin photographs the 
tense and beautiful spectacle of greyhounds whipping furiously around an 
opal track. Four pages of a fast-growing, dramatic sport In Color 


2 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: How much 
should a wife indulge her husband's love for 
sports? 

4 Boating: Robert N. Bavier Jr. looks 
back on the National Motor Boat Show, 
with particular emphasis on new gadgets 

32 Sporting Look: An international yachts- 
woman, Mrs. Loel Guinness, shows her 
favorite sports clothes 


23 FIGURING ON TENLEY 

Young Tenley Albright is an old figure skating champion at 19— old enough 
to know, anyway, what it means to reach the heights, and fall, to rise again. 
Her friend and teacher, Maribel Vinson, talks about her brightest pupil 

34 PAUTZKE AND HIS SUPERTROUT 

Out in the Slate of Washington a dedirated biologist is filling Ike streams 
with 20-pouiid sleelbead. Dramatic good news for fishermoi by Joe Miller 
and Paul O’Neil 

33 PREVIEW: MILLROSE GAMES 

The iSih annual running of an American track-and-field classic kikes place 
hi New York’s Madison S^nare Garden this weekend. Bocart Rogers 
writes about Fred Sehmertz, a founder and organizer, and John Groth 
interprets the beauty and excitement of its orderly confusion in bis unique 
watercolors. With a special rundown on the events and star competitors 



COVER: Carol Heiss 
Photograph by Hy Peskin 

Carol Heiss of Ozone Park, N.Y. is a 
beguiling little blonde who also happens 
to be one of the finest female figure 
skaters in the world. However, she won’t 
be satisfied until she knows she is the 
very best Ip. 17). This month, at the 
World Championships in Vienna, she 
will go after the biggest prize of all; 
but before she gets it, she will have to 
beat another pretty and talented Amer- 
ican, Tenley Albright of Boston (p. 28). 




46 Column of the Week: Shirley Fovich 
of the Washington iD.C.) Post thinks it 
is time to reAnew election procedure to 
baseball’s Hall of Fame 

46 Football: Herman Hickman sums up 
the NFL draft and gets to talking about 
pro football back in his day 

47 Hockey: ScOTT YOUNG ventures the 
opinion that fights on the ice will always be 
with us, and cites a few examples to prove it 

48 Golf: Herbert Warren Wind gets just 
a little bit sentimental at the annual dinner 
of the Metropolitan Golf WYtters Associa- 
tion. Let’s face it— the game has some 
pretty fine guys 

49 Horses; Albion Hughes, writing from 
Florida, discusses the invasion of foreign 
horses into U.S. racing and names a few to 
watch for 

53 Snow Patrol and Fisherman’s Calen- 
dar: Bill Wallace with the latest reports 
from ski country; and Eu Zbkn from the 
lakes and rivers 

54 Tip from the Top: Gene Sarazen gives 
some pointers on the importance of learning 
to hit from all varieties of lies 

56 The Matchwit Puzzle: Si’s specialty: 
the duet with the dictionary 

58 The 19th Hole; The readers take over 




h> copy'iiht in the Unlled SUKs and in roreim counirlas and muil not Ih roptoducad in any mannar without wiinan parminion. 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

THE WESTMINSTER DOG SHOW 


A VISIT TO COOPERSTOWN 

A distinguished author and lifelong baseball 
fan, James T. Fakkkll, takes hus M-year-oId 
son on a nostalgic journey to the Hall of Fame 


An SI Preview of the nation’s No. 1 canine event — its 


THE MILLROSE GAMES 


history, its leading personalities, its problems and how the 
blue ribbons are awarded. With a four-page foldout of 
champion dog portraits and a genealogical chart IN Color 


The results of the 48th annual track-and-field classic 
in words and pictures— a comprehensive documentary 

PLUS: FISHING IN LAKE TITICACA— 

A REPORT IN COLOR 
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s^s TWO MEN AGAINST THE 

Switzerland’s old bobsledding *‘pros”-'Fritz Feierabend and Franz Kapus 
—turned the 1955 World Bobsledding Championship into a personal duel 


St. Moritz 

O N THE EVE of the 1955 World Bob- 
sled Championships here Dick Se- 
verino, captain and driver of the U.S. 
first team, was asked who he thought 
was going to win. Without hesitation 
he named the Swiss. “Taking on the 
old Swiss pros at St. Moritz is rough- 
ly equivalent to playing the Yanks in 
Yankee Stadium,” he said. 

Captain Severino had the situation 
precisely analyzed. The championships 
last weekend turned into a personal 
duel between two great Swiss drivers, 
Franz Kapus and Fritz Feierabend, 


with the 11 visiting crews fighting it 
out for third place. 

Kapus and Feierabend represented 
the expert elite in 1955’s main event 
of this dangerous and breath-taking 
pastime. In the end it was Kapus, a 
big, phlegmatic man with the nerves 
of a block of ice, who won, beat- 
ing Feierabend by exactly three one- 
hundredths of a second after four 
runs down the one-mile track. But 
Kapus didn’t get his win until he'd 
been through one of the most ex- 
citing, slam-hang, hell-for-leather bat- 


tles in the history of winter sports 
Fritz Feierabend, a thin fellow with 
enormously powerful hands and back 
muscles like iron bands, is now 47, and 
this was his 23rd (counting two- and 
four-man events) championship. He 
has never finished worse than fourth 
and six times he’s won. He was four- 
man champion at Cortina in 1939, at 
St. Moritz in 1947 and again at Cor- 
tina last year. He won the two-man 
event at St. Moritz in 1947, at Cortina 
in 1950 and again here at St. Moritz 
last week. He rode his first bobsled 37 
years ago. His father, Carl Feierabend, 
a tiny little man now 78, was Swiss' 
champion for years, drove his last race 
when he was 67. The Feierabends, fa- 
ther and son, in one sense couldn’t lose 
at St. Moritz this weekend because no 
matter who won he would be driving a 
Feierabend sled. Carl started making 
bobsleds half a century ago. Since the 
1932 Olympics, the Feierabend shop in 
Kngelberg, near Lucerne, has had a vir- 
tual monopoly in championship sleds. 
Kvery one of the 13 sleds that started 
here was a h’eierabend, each represent- 
ing $1,400 in the family bank account. 
The Feierabends also make plumbing 
fixtures in their small shop. 

Franz Kapus is also a mechanic. Now 
45, he works in a Zurich flour mill when 
not careening around ice banks at 70 
mph. Before Sunday he was known as 
one of the best drivers in the business 
but always seemed to miss. A 10-year 
veteran, Kapus was fifth in the 1948 
Olympics, Swiss champion in 1949 and 
1955, third at Cortina in 1950, fourth 
in the 1952 Olympics. Last year at Cor- 
tina was supposed to have been Kapus’ 
year. He had a beautifully drilled team 
and a fine sled, one of the best the 
Feierabends had ever turned out. But 
in practice he went over a curve and 
was so badly injured he had to with- 
draw. Fritz Feierabend took over his 
undamaged sled and crew and won. It 
was a bitter experience for Kapus, who 
spent the next 12 months brooding and 
planning. 

Feierabend and Kapus, who are cool- 
ly polite to each other, came to St. Mo- 
ritz playing for keeps. Both men knew 


ST. MORITZ BOBSLED RUN START-. eL. C,Q31 FEET 



AH«tri«n team 
*rcnt oH here 
In iM-aetfce 


Retaining walU 
built of blocked 
ice, emoothed with 
packed snow and ice j 


For fastest decent, team 
staru by setting runnera in 
previous sled's tracks, then 
riders push sled through run- 
ning start. Drivers try to ride into 
curves high, then swoop down with 
lesst possible skid. Top speed is 
reache<i in straightaway at finish. 


HORSE St 
Sled* I 


SUNNY CORNER 
Sled* hit SO 
mph here 


COURSE RECORDS 


2-MAN: 1:20.7 by Fritz Feierabend In 1947 



l-MAN: IrlS.S held jointly by Donna Fez and Jack Heaton 


FINISH: EL. 5,697 FEET 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH CRANE 

the beautiful run intimately. It’s the 
kind of run which puts a premium on 
precise driving. It's not so fast as Cor- 
tina. Oslo or Lake Placid but its terrify- 
ing Horse Shoe Curve, one of the tight- 
est in the business, can baffle the most 
experienced driver. Only 50 feet from 
entrance to exit, it whips a sled (weigh- 
ing 507 pounds and carrying a crew and 
ballast weighing another 880 pounds), 
zipping along at about 65 miles an 
hour, around a full 180®. If you want 
to know why there is a sign reading 
“Insurance against accidents can be 
contracted here” at the start of the 
St. Moritz run, go watch a bob slam 
. through Hor.se Shoe like an express 
train hitting a tunnel. 

Switzerland's two old pros were at 
each other immediately in the first 
two heats run off Saturday afternoon. 
Feierabend opened with a run of one 
minute, 18 and one-tenth seconds. 
Kapus replied with a 1:18.17 descent. 
Kapus’ second run was 1:18.29 and 
' Feierabend, driving in the growing 
darkness, came home in 1 :18.11 on his 
second run. during which his sled 
rammed into an ice hole on Horse Shoe 
and ruined the front-runner as.sombly 
and the housing of the left rear runner. 
; Saturday night Feierabend led by 
one <iuarter of a second, but his sled 
was in no condition to continue. The 
U.S. Air Force, in a fine piece of sports- 
manship, stepped up and loaned Feier- 
abend the front assembly and rear 
housings from its No. 2 sled. Saturday 
* night, as Feierabend nursed a terrible 
headache brought on by the jolt, Ka- 
pus and his tightly knit crew (a 28- 
year-old Zurich advertising copy writ- 
er, a 28-year-old Montreux policeman 
and a 39-year-o!d butcher who used 
, to be Switzerland’s wrestling cham- 
pion) talked it over. Horse Shoe was 
bad. They would have to ride high 
enough to miss the soft spot that near- 
ly got Feierabend. Maintenance crews 
conlinued on next page 


RIDING HIGH along the wall of peri- 
lous Hor.se Shoe curve, driver Dick Seve- 
rino whips his U.S. Air Force sled through 
the 180® turn at more than 60 mph clip. 
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FRANZ KAPUS ROARED PERILOUSLY CLOSE TO THE LIP OF HORSE SHOE CURVE TO AVOID THE DANGEROUS SOFT SPOT THAT BROUGHT 


BOBSLEDDING coiilitiiii il from paijr 

workod througli the night getting 
Horse Shoe and the rest of the run in 
shape for Sunday morning. 

Kapus ran first in the third heat. 
Crowd.s at the start and lining the run 
gasped when his time was announced: 
l:l6.7fi! Thi.s was a (|uarter of a sec- 
ond over the track record (held joint- 
ly by the U.S.’s Donna Fo-x and Ja<’k 
Heaton, who both did lilfi.o in 1937), 
set in the days when there was no 
weight limit on sleds and crews. 

Undaunted, Feierahend adjusted his 
goggles and his great crew gave him a 
fine start. The crowd roared when he 
hit Sunny Corner in 33 seconds, hanged 
through Horse Shot* at 4fi .seconds and 
was past Tree checkpoint in 56 sec- 
onds. His fantastic run was done in 
1:16.72. As other crews ran down 
course, bobsledding's ajiciotuulos (this 
is a disease, not a sport, one explained 
to me) paid them no heed, watched 
Switzerland’s two old pros prejiare for 
the final run. 

Calmly Feierahend sat in the bril- 
liant sun with his English wife Dolly. 
You would have thought he was on a 
picnic. Kapus and his crew (firm friends 
of long standing) carefully sandpa- 
pered their runners to absolute smooth- 
ness. They talked quietly among them- 
selves. As Feierahend prepared for his 
final descent the run wa.s getting slow- 
er and more cutup. He whooshed down 
in 1:17.62. nine-tenths of a second 
slower than his great third run, but 


very fast indeed. A (piick liit of figur- 
ing told Kapus and his boys they had 
to do 1:17.32 to win. I a.sked him if he 
thought he’d make it. "Who knows?” 
he said, .shrugging his massive shoul- 
ders. 1 never saw a calmer man. 

Kapus’ sled was towed to the start- 
ing line. He and his red-sweatered crew 
took their places beside it. As the 
crowd held its breath they rocked it 
forward and backward, counting, ‘‘A’jh.s 
. . . zuri . . . und drri!” With one 
enormous combined jerk (from the 
front) and push (from the back' the 
four men rocketed the sled into for- 
ward motion. Pounding along ln*side 
it, they pushed with everything they 
had. 

RUNNING START 

Kajms was in first, adjusting his 
feet and picking up the driving ropes. 
Gottfried Diener. the Zurich adman, 
was in next into the No. 2 seat. Kob- 
ert Alt, the policeman, .stepped care- 
fully into the No. 3 seat of the now 
fast-moving sled. Hrakeman Heinrich 
Angst, pounding away like a locomo- 
tive under a full head of steam kept 
pushing the sled for nearly 50 yards, 
came aboard just before It headed into 
the first turn. 

The bright red sled .smashed down 
the long run, gaining speed. It zipped 
through The Snake and came bang- 
ing into Sunny Corner. The electronic 
clock said 34 seconds. 

The sled zoomed down the long ap- 
proach to Horse Shoe. Kapus’ able blue 


eyes focused high on the entrance wall. 
He roared into Horse Shoe and rode 
far up, inches from the top of the wall. 
Then, with his great strength, he pulled 
hard on his left rope and came zoom- 
ing down and out of the curve. The 
clock .said 47 seconds. 

The sled whipped through curves 
and countercurves, past Shamrock and 
Devil’s Dyke. Kapus held his ropes 
loosely, let the .sled have her head. 
Crewmen, with heads up in the Swiss 
style, adjusted their weight constant- 
ly, keeping the sled steady. It flashed 
past t he Tree checkpoint at 57 seconds. 
Under the bridge safely, it entered the 
final steep straightaway. As it reached 
Leap, it left the ice momentarily and 
then settled and whanged past the fin- 
ish line. 

.\t the finish here one can’t hear the 
loud-speaker announcing the time. .-\.s 
soon a.s the sled was slowed down, Die- 
ner leapt out and raced back up the 
track, threw off his football helmet and 
cupped his ears, then heard the words: 
“One minute . . . seventeen . . . point 
. . . three . . . zero. . . .” (Diener said 
later he thought he’d die between the 
three and the zero.) He turned and 
sprinted back where Kapu.s and the 
other two waited. ’’W'e did it ! We did 
it !” he whooped, while a big grin spread 
over Kapus’ normally solemn face and 
his boys banged each other around in 
the snow be.side the track. 

Fritz Feierahend heard the loud- 
speaker. He threw up his hands and 
laughed. "Three hundredths of a sec- 
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DISASTER TO THE FEIERABEND SLED 


ond!”he said. "Well, I’m glad he made 
it. He’s such a fine driver and he’s 
waited so long for this.’’ Fritz Feier- 
abend, a great driver himself, is also a 
very fine gentleman and sportsman. 

Kapus’ winning time for the four 
runs was 5:10.52. Feierabend clocked 
5:10.55. The rest of the field .strung out 
behind. Germany’s young (25) Franz 
Schelle, a Bavarian country boy with 
enormous poise and drive, was third at 
5:14.23. Austria’s quiet, unassuming 
Karl Wagner {who, like Kapus, works 
in a flour mill) was fourth, a quarter of 
a second behind Schelle. Hans Rdsch, 
a Munich paint manufacturer who was 
second at Cortina last year, finished a 
disappointing fifth. Young Dick Seve- 
rino, driving the U.S. Air Force team, 
was sixth, only three hundredths of a 
second behind Rdsch. Kurt Loserth, 
driving Austria's second sled, was sev- 
enth. Britain’s surprising young Keith 
Schellenberg was eighth with a green 
crew. Sweden’s Olle A.xellsonn, who had 
bad luck, losing his sled to that Horse 
Shoe hole, was ninth, and France’s 
Serge Giacchini, whose crew didn't 
make much speed but had a wonderful 
time, was tenth. Britain’s Stuart Park- 
inson was eleventh. 

Lloyd Johnson, the fine American 
driver who won at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen in 1953, had bad luck too. 
Driving with a broken collarbone (suf- 
fered Jan. 2 at Garmisch), he lost con- 
trol of his sled just before Sunny Cor- 
ner in the first heat. It left the course 
continued on page 26 



WEIGHING IN BEFORE THE RACE. BEEFY FRENCH TEAM CROWDS ONTO OFFICIAL SCALE 



LOSING SLEDS included Air Force team that finished .sixth, and Swiss sled driven 
by six-time world champion Fritz Feierabend, who lost four-man title on the final run. 
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DIPLOMAT IN SHORT PANTS 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TERENCE SPENCER 


S TRIPED pants and a dispatch case are not absolute 
necessities for diplomatic success. U.S. Olympic Cham- 
pion Mai Whitfield of Los Angeles has just proved this in 
a five-month, 100,000-mile international junket arranged 
by the State Department. Good-will Ambassador Whitfield 
skipped protocol, stripped down to his shorts, laced on a 
battered old pair of track shoes and, in bare legs, made 
thousands of friends for the U.S. in such places as Britain, 
Italy, Greece, India, Iran and Africa. 

Whitfield’s biggest triumphs occurred where dark skins 


predominate, and one of his most successful missions was a 
two-day tour of Northern Rhodesia during which he shook 
hands with British officials and natives, visited a copper 
mine and made a speech or two. 

His good-will program was a simple one. Mai began with 
a 20-minute lecture on the regimen of an athlete. “Diet is 
extremely important; it is essential to eat lots of meat. 
Don’t try to get energy from glucose— honey is just as 
good and cheaper.” Then the Olympic trackman called for 
volunteers to “come on down here and work out with me 
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Olympic Track Star Mai Whitfield of the I'.S. runs, demonstrates and lectures in Northern 
Rhodesia at the end of a five-month international tour building l^ood will throut^h sport 


a bit.” A tiumi>er of onlookers immediately stripped down, 
and Mai led them through 40 minutes of calisihenic.s, ‘‘to 
get you hoys in shape.” 

The volunteers sweated heroically through the exercises 
and then were treated lo the dream of every local athlete, 
a chance to run against Olympic Star Whitfield, h’irst they 
did a couple of warm-up quarter-mile laps around the track 
and then one rousing, all-out 440 in which Mai easily out ran 
everybody. Grunted one exhausted African: ‘‘Man, they 
make those natives in America like Hollywood cans— fast !” 


Throughout his tour Whitfield plugged good will through 
sports. ‘‘1 gues.s a sports ambassador like me can make you 
people feel better about the I’nited States and the Amer- 
ican people and know’ us better.” To di.scouraged and 
poverty-stricken Rhodesian athletes the diplomat in short 
pants offered some comfort : "rm sure that once these boys 
get better eejuipment, better training, they’ll rank high in 
the world of sports. I’d like to come back and help that 
happen.” To Africans, no offer, whether in striped pants 
or not, could have been a better sign of U.S. friendship. 

FOR MORE FICTURCS TURN FACE 
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WHITFIELD continued from page IS 




SIGHTSEER Whitfif'ltl stDps 111 Kiniill lo walch two 

girls grind grain, using primitive mortar-and-pestk* method. 



ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY Whitfield leads young admirer smelling salts are pn-sented by the Olympic runner 

in exercises at Jeant*s Teachers College in Northern Rhodesia. to native who cros.sed finish line hi-si in the quarter-mile race. 
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STARTING TECHNIQUES !ire subject for H demonstration- Lusaka. The track star cautione<i hi.s audiences: '•Championship 

lecture at the African secondary school near the capital city of form is mainly a matter of hard training and the right coaching.” 



BATTERED TRACK SHOES are awarded to Iran Mwanza 
a.s Whitfield completes his tour. Mwanza received the spikes for 


finishing first among the natives in a quarter-mile race at Jeanes 
College. Like mo-st of his countrymen he has always run barefoot. 
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WEEKLY 

SOUNDTRACK 

AN EDITORIAL 


T he Supreme Court of the United States?, in a decision 
read from the Bench by Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
ruled Monday by a fi 2 vote that boxing, unlike baseball, 
is in interstate commerce and so is subject to the federal 
antitrust laws. The Department of Justice now can pro- 
ceed with pro.secution of its complaint against the Inter- 
national Boxing Club (James D. Norris, president) to the 
effect that the IBC and affiliates have monopolized the 
sport to the detriment of other promoter.'?, boxers and such 
side beneficiarie-s as TV, broadcasting and the public. 

In the complaint, first filed in March. Ut'>2, the .lustice 
Department asked that IBC and its fellow defendants 
be compelled “to restore free and open competition” 
to boxing. 

On this point, Chief Justice Warren reviewed the gov- 
ernment case that Norri.s and his companion.s had sewed 
up TV (which, with a !es.ser take from radio aiul movies, 
rf*pre.''en(s2.5'V or more of the promoter '.•? return in present- 
day boxing) and had used Joe Louis, then heavyweight 
champion, to sew up the leading contenders for the title 
he resigned i.'-Tf hoxi. 

While the court’s two dissenters, Felix Frankfurter and 
Sherman .Minion, held respectively that earlier baseliall 
decisions applied to boxing 
and that sport in general is 
out.side the antitrust laws, 

Chief Justice Warren re- 
ferred to a prior court deci- 
sion which made clear that 
the baseball example could 
not be used to exempt any 
segment of theentortainment 
business from antitrust reg- 
ulation. 

The Supreme Court deci- 
sion does not mean that the 
boxing millennium is here. 

Its ruling has nothing to do 
directly with control of box- 
ing by hoodlums and mur- 
derers. There is, however, an 
indirect effect. The ruling 
does permit the Justice De- 
partment to prosecute box- 
ing’s control by the hood- 
lums’ good friend, Jim Nor- 
ris. And this is close indeed 
to the heart of the matter, 
for as Norris openly lied up 
the best sports arenas and 
T\’ coniract.s, so ibe mob- 
sters have taken surrepti- 
tious control of the best and 
most promising boxers. The 
Syndicate could not prosper. 


by Syndicate standard.s, under circumstances of "free and 
open competition.” It needs monopoly. 

If the Justice Department succeeds in establishing that 
the Norris-IBC monopoly is illegal (the Supreme Court 
ruled that it was entitled to resume prosecution on this 
basis) then oilier promoters will have a chance. 

As to the other side of the coin — undercover control of 
leading lioxers by mobsters— some of the states have begun 
to act. Their specific aim: elimination of the lioodlum ele- 
ment. Tliey are. moreover, two of the state.s which are 
most important to boxing. The first is New York, where 
.Julius Helfand, racket-busting prosecutor, has begun to 
function under (lovernor Averell Harriman's order that 
he clean up boxing. The second is Pennsylvania, where 
Governor George M. Leader and Attorney General Herbert 
B. Cohen last week pledged lhemsolve.s to a boxing cleanup 
aimed directly at the racketeers who have long made Phii- 
adelpfiia boxing notorious. A legislative inve.stigaiion ha-s 
been propo.sed. 

This is a good start and. if both states carry out their 
announced intentions, may be almost enough. For a state- 
by-state cleanup ol boxing is neither likely nor necessary. 
Very few of the 18 states contain major boxing centers. 

.•\n adetjuate decontamina- 
tion program need only 
strike at the main centens of 
boxing, where the big fights 
are held and where ilie ma- 
jor portion of the racketeers’ 
investment lies. 

Now, in addition to state 
action, the sword of the FBI 
dangles over the hoodlums’ 
heads, thanks to the Su- 
preme Court decision. For if 
boxing is in interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of 
the antitrust laws, then the 
FBI become.s the investiga- 
tive body to probe boxing 
for the ITepartment of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. In the past, 
stale investigations of box- 
ing have liegun well and have 
ultimately fizzled because of 
state politics. But the FBI 
is as removed from local po- 
litical pres.sure.s as a govern- 
ment agency can bo. 

Things seem to be look- 
ing up for boxing, fur lioxers 
and for those millions who 
enjoy the sport in the are- 
nas and in their living rooms. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE SAID IN PART: 

“Tlw priintoti’r's rvcviptu [friini T\' and similnr 
salts] reprtsf/il on the avvrngo orer of the 
pntmoli'r's lot at reraniu' and in t-jc- 

Cfvd llw rert'ntit' dvrivvd front l/iv sale o/ «f//n»8- 
.siofi lickets. The complaint alleges that the de- 
fendiinls have restrained and monopolizerl this . , . 
Ihrotigh a conspiracg to exclude competition. . . . 
The conspiracg. it is clainted. begun in ivith 
an agreement ((/jol) Joe Louis . . . tvould resign 
his lille\and\ procure exclusive to Iheserv- 

ices ol the four leading title ctmtenders . . . that he 
liould also obtain exclusive rights to broadcast, 
leleviseanil Htm these contests, and that he ivould 
nsRi'pn nil sur/j excfusiTt np/it.s (o (be (fercridnnlji. 
The defendants have alicgedlg sought to maintain 
...this conspiracg ... bg eliminating the 'leading 
compeling promoter' of cltampionship matches: 
bg actiuiring the exclusive rights to promote [m) 
all I hv ‘ principal arenas’ . • . and bg requiring each 
title co/i/<-m/iT ti> agree ... that if he wins he would 
. . . lakeparl onigin lillevontesis promoted bg the 
defendants, .lx a eonsvtfuenve of these acts . . . the 
defendants have promoted . ..all but two of the 2! 
championship matches held . . . helivvcn June. lfH9 
and the tiling of the complaint in .Vorc/i. I9.'i2." 
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THE EDITORS CONSIDER BASEBALL’S BLOCKS OF GRANITE, SALUTE THE 


WORLD BILLIARDS CHAMPION AND A GIRL OF 15 WHO WOULD BE QUEEN 


Warning to Rip 

T eik mks who makp the rules for 
l)asehall are a pretty conservative 
sort. Years pass when the rules com- 
mittee feels no urge whatever to tinker 
with the laws of the game, and a mod- 
ern Kip Van Winkle could [)resumably 
awukett and enjoy a function at the 
Polo (Jrounds without any preliminary 
briefing. This year, however, it might 
be well to take Kip aside and warn him 
about the intentional ba.se on balls. At 
a recent Chicago meeting the rules 
committee, prodded by a rare urge for 
change, decided to cut down the size of 
the catcher’s box. 



For a.s long as anyone cares to re- 
member, the catcher’s box lias been 
more a state of mind than an actual 
delineation. Its official boundaries were 
designated by simply extending the 
third- and first-base lines beyond the 
plate, but neither umpires nor players 
gave these borders much thought. 
When a cerefiraling manager decided 
to walk a threatening baiter to get at 
some less formidable opponent or to set 
up a double play, the catcher simply 
stepped a few safe paces to the side of 
home jilate and gathered in four throws 
from his pitcher while the batsman ob- 
served the ceremony with either dis- 
gust or pride or a little of each. No one 
seemed to care that the catcher was al- 
most invariably outside his pnwcrihed 
territory without proper credential.s. 

The new catcher’s box, legalized 
by the rules committee this year, 
is designed to keep its occupant in 
close proximity to home plate. Only 43 
inches wide, it is described by two par- 
allel lines forming a narrow alley be- 
tween home plate and the backstop. If 
the catcher fails to have both his feet 
inside his box at the time a pitch is 
thrown, it constilule.H an aulumaiic 
balk. 

On hearing this news, catchers, who 
are a breed known more for sturdiness 
than agility, began to set up a public 
howl. The thought of springing nymph- 
like through the air to gather in an in- 
teniicnal outside pitch held no appeal 
for such blocks of granite as Roy Cam- 
paneila and Yogi Berra, although each 
is a solid enough soldier to insist that 
he will find a way. 

Until the new rule is given its first 
workout at spring training camps in 
March, players and fans can only pec- 
ulate on how it is likely to affect one of 


baseball’s favorite stratagems. Will the 
shaky pitcher, already in trouble with 
men on .second and third, have enough 
control to throw an outside pitch that 
the hatter can’t reach Itut the catcher 
can? Won’t a good bad-hall hitler, like 
Yogi Berra him.self, waving a 3f>-inch 
weapon, he able to reach uul and pow- 
der an occasional pitch that is intend- 
ed only as a safe-comluct pa.s.s to first 
base? (V will catchers now retreat in 
the direction of the box seat.s .so the 
pitcher can lob the ball a dozen feet 
over the batter's head? 

Tin* expert.s stymied to agree only on 
one point: the alri'ady overworked 
catcher must now assume an added 
burden. “I don't see this new rule serv- 
ing any purpose at all beyond giving 
the catcher a little more work,” ob- 
served Carl ilulibell, the onetime great 
(liant whose sympathies normally lie 
with the pitcher. 

Wes Westrum was of a like mind. 
"All I can see it doing is making it 
tougher for tlie catcher. It won’t slop 
the intentional pass, and what will be 
tougher for us is the handling of the 
pitchout.” 

Yogi B«-rra, wlio heard the news 
in Kochester while toughening up on 
the rubher-ehicken circuit, showed a 
scholar’s restraint, "f read ail about 
it last night but haven’t been able 
to figure it out yet.” tlie indestructible 
Yankee confessed. "I guess we'll have 
to wait until the umpires explain it 
more fully. . . 


One-sentence history 

H .ank Gui-:KN»t-:K(:. general manag- 
er of the rtes-eland Indians, ac- 
cepted an achievement award from 
the Sport.s Broadcasters A.s.sociation 
last week, and in the course of his 
thank-you remarks offered a polished, 
one-sentence resume of Cleveland's 
I9.'>4 season. 

‘‘.\11 season long the Indians be- 
longed to the fan.s,” he .said, "but after 
tlie Series the fans were glad to give 
them back to me.” 

Little bee 

A t Crans sur Sikrrk in the snow- 
• smothered Swiss Alps this week, 
blonde Carol Heiss. lo i.scp rorprt, 
daughter of an Ozone Bark, L.I. baker, 
is engaged in tlie final pha.se of a long 
preparation for queen.ship. Her eager 
little-girl face (with its adult dah of 
lipstick' betrays neither nervousness 
nor even the excitement of anticipa- 
ti»>n. Carol, like a t|Ueen bee on the eve 
of flight, is the product of a .special 
kind of life, and in her own mind sim- 
ply seems to he awaiting the inevitable 
—the day later this rnontli when she 
will waft out on a rink at Vienna to 
become the woman’s figure skating 
champion of the world. 

While Carol is not ahine in this es- 
timate of her own talent, it should be 
added that another American girl, 19- 
year-old Tenley .Alliright of Boston 
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SOUNDTRACK conthiiud from page 17 

{nce page who was the world’s 
ohampion in 1958 and is now soedod 
No. 1 on the U.S. team, is also given an 
excellent chance of winning. But (’aro! 
is unimpressed: she has lieen condi- 
tioned to win. Her mother, a pleasant, 
Munich-born hou.sewife. began taking 
her to a Long Island rink when she 
was hardly more than four years old. 
Kven at that tender age she a.stounded 
adults with her natural grace and dex- 
terity, and in the years since— under 
the tutelage of Pierre Brunet, one of the 
most highly regarded skating teachers 
In the world— she has lived a life as 
narrow, rigorous and consecrated as 
that of a fledgling in the old Imperial 
Ru.ssian Ballet. 

Carol’s younger sister Nancy, 18, and 
her brother Bruce, are figure skaters 
too. For years Mrs. Hei.ss has awak- 
ened her children at 5:.{0 in the morn- 
ing, has gotten them dressed, fed them 
and driven them to .Madison S(|uare 
(larden. By seven they are hard at 
work on the New York Skating Club 
rink, (’arol's training stint lasts four 
and a half hours an<l is followed by an 
afternoon of clas.sps at New York’s Pro- 
fessional Children’s Schott!. Two years 
ago, as a skinny child of 18, she was 
judged fourth in the world’s chamijion- 
ships— she was tlie youngest girl ever to 
place in that august competition. 

Only a few weeks before last year's 
championships, Carol was the victim 
of an accident on the Oarden rink in 
which one of her legs was slashed by 
her sister Nancy’s skates. She was un- 
able to compete. This was a lilow, since 
she intended to win and thus better 
Sonja Henie’s feat of becoming world 
chamjiion at 15. (Jermany’s (Jundi 
Busch (now an ice-show star; took the 
title. "I beat (Jundi in free skating 
two years ago,” said Carol last week, 
‘‘and Ciundi beat Tenley .\lbright lust 
year, so I think I should win this year. 
(Inly two girls in the whole world can 
do the double axel jump — Tenley and 
I. But you are supposed to latid on 
your outside edge,” she went on 
dreamily, “and some people have to 
land on the inside and then switch to 
the outside. . . .” 

What did Carol propo.se to do after 
—and if— she won the championship? 
“Oh.” she said, "the 19.56 Olympics 
are definitely a must. I’ll keep the 
champitinship until Nancy’s old enough 
to win it. Then I suppose I’ll go to col- 
lege — a college with a rink.” What if 
she didn't win? “I never,” .said Carol 
firmly, “think about losing.” 

Antiseptic 

A skqi'KI. has come to hand on the 
adventures of Sammy Lee in .\sia. 
Sammy is the ^^S. Olympic diving 
champion wfiose recent exhibitions 
and speechmaking t»)ur of the Far East 


did so much to create a favorable im- 
pression for .\merica in .‘Vsia (SI, .Jan. 
10). The setiuel is not so happy, for 
Sammy put us in a fair way to get 
a bad name in the French-controlled 
section of Indo-China. 

Lee was obliged to give an exhibi- 
tion of diving in a muddy river. He was 
told the bottom was at 18 feet and 
clear of debris, but on his first dive 
Lee sma<’ked a shallow boltom and 
cut his foot on a piece of glass. .\s 
he broke surface, he slumted to the 
French olHcer in charge of the alTair 
that he was in trouble, that he had 
cut his fool. 

Someone quickly produced a bottle 
of amber liquid and Samms’ began 
pouring it on his tiieeding foot. The 
ollicer turned while and threw his hand 
to the skies in horror. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Sammy 
Lee. 

“Matter?” repeated the ollicer. 
“Matter? Tliis is fitl-year-obl cognac. 
You do not give it to the feet. You 
dreenk.” 



The king of pool 


T hk UKPKUi'.i:, a ihiti man now fat 
with importance, cleared his throat 
and spoke through the pall of smoke. 
“Spectators will kindly remove their 
hats." he said, “for the dignity of the 
room.” 

The scene last .Saturday niglit was 
a curtained arena on the thir<l floor of 
Bensinger's Recreational Amphithea- 
tre on Randolph Street in Thicago’s 
Loop. ()n three other rt<»ors of the five- 
story building, male refugees from the 
world {)Ut.side were busy at lalde shuf- 
fleboard, bowling, billiards and card.s. 
The third flot)r, like the others, was 
lhi<‘kly <’ari)eted with cigar and ciga- 
rette butts and although the brown 
and yellow walls were blackening, a 
certain air of elegance was maintained 
by hanging elephant lusk.s, sporting 
prints and one striking oil painting en- 
titled “Neptune’s Daughter” in which 
muscular female nudes are seen to rise 
artistically from the sea. 

“Presenting," the referee coniituied. 
“the final block in the world cham- 
pionshif) pocket liilliard match be- 
tween the challengr*r, .Joe I’rocita of 
Los .\ngeles, C'alifornia. . . .“ 

The 2l)b spectators who occui)ied ev- 
ery seat iti the twin grandstands ga\e 
Mr. Procita a hand as the stubby, 
paunchy, 56-year-old perennial <’on- 
tender stepped under the glare of the 
lights. 

“.\nd now,” the refen-e intoned, 
“that great precision player who has 
dominated the game of pocket billiards 
for the past 14 years, the champion of 


the world, Mr. Willie Mosconi of Phil- 
adelphia.” 

Mr. Willie Mosconi, five feet seven, 
41 years old, gray-haired and hand- 
some, stepped forward to provide a 
vivid contrast to his opponent. Mr. 
Procita, in his rumpled brown suit and 
loud tie, looked like a professional pool 
jtlayer dre.ssed up for the occasion. 
.Mr. Mosconi. in hisgraysuit atid dark 
blue tie, looked like a banker surround- 
ed by characters out of a banker's 
nightmare. 

The contrast was even greater as the 
final block of play began. Mr. Mosconi 
had a cold, he was tired and .so impa- 
tient to get the whole affair over with 
tliai he won (nobody ever doubted 
that he inmhi win from the start of the 
Id-block contest I in only two innings 
(meaning app(*arances at the table) 
with runs of 127 and 28. .Mosconi’s run 
of 127 was his highest of the week; he 
had earlier runs of 12(1 and Idl. His 
grand average per ititiing was 16. The 
best Mr. Procita could do was a run 
of 71 while winnitig his only block 
on the Wednesday night pre<'eding. 
Even so, the spectators felt they had 
n*ceived their money’s worth, for to 
the billiard fan, watching the graceful 
•Mosconi move smoothly from shot to 
shtu is something like watching the 
'•Miy of a .Joe DiMaggio or a Willie 
Mays with a tly ball. IJut the kitig of 
pool himself was less liappy about his 
lat«‘.st trium})h. 

“I’m tireti and I’m losing interest,” 
said Willie Mosconi. “It’s a great game, 
but it’s not much fun any more. There 
are only about Id real i)ros in the busi- 
ne.ss— and only five who are r«‘ally first 
class.” 

Willie estimates that he travels 
25,dd() miles a year, mostly to give 
exhibitions under the auspices of the 
Brunswick-Balke-(’ol lender Company, 
manufacturers of billiard tables. Ai- 
I h«)Ugh Willie won't .say, it is estimated 
that he I'arns about $15, Odd a year 
from his billiard cue. 

“It’s a hard life,” said Willie, a fam- 
ily man. “The ner\’ous strain is awful. 
You can’t get rid of the tension during 
a game. A golfer or a ballplayer can gel 
some reloa.se from tension by whacking 
a bail, but we just have to hold it in. 
Sometimes your stomach knots in a 
ball. r\'e gotten so tense I’ve bitten 
my tongue until the blood came. It’s 
a terrible thing.” 

But the most terrible tliitig of all, 
Willie insists, is the lack of real comjte- 
( it ion in the pocket billiard game. 

“I don’t know,” said Willie Mos- 
c<mi. “maybe what I’ll do is go into 
the three cushion game. It’s no cinch 
to be good in pockets and three cush- 
ions too. But I think I could be in 
shape in a few weeks.” 

Willie sneezed as the cohl gained 
ground on him. He shook his head. 

"I don’t know,” he said sadly. “It's 
a crazy life.” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SPECTACLE 


DOGS ON THE RUN 

PHOTOGRAPHS IIY HY PESKIN 

N ku KST and fastest-growinK grpyhound track in the U.S. 

is the 5 16-mile oval at Phoenix, Ariz. Open only a 
year, Phoenix drew top dogs from all over the country and 
Mexico, a $10-million mutuel handle in 1954. The dogs 
themselves lead the lives of dogdom's royalty. They travel 
in special trailers, feed on choice cuts of horse meat, and are 
currie<l and combed by valets. To earn their keep the grey- 
hounds run twice a week during racing aea.son, can make as 
much as $120,000 in five years for their solicitous masters. 




Muzzled greyhounds burst from their starting-box compartments during night racing at Phoenix track 


eoiilinued on next pofir 






Long-striding greyhounds bound down track in hot pursuit of mechanical rabbit which stays 20 feet ahead. 




Dogs spend 4 hours before race in glass-enclosed pits where bettors can see they are not doped or fed 


rontin»fii 



Churning up the dirt track, dogs head into turn. Besides being taught to chase rabbit, dogs 
must learn proper track etiquette — not to crowd, bite or foul the ether dogs in the race 



MIZ CLEMENTINE BY A NECK... 
ARCARO BY A NOSE . . . 
DETERMINE BY A FOUL... 
CREVOLIN BY $57,000 


THE SANTA ANITA Maturity last 
week was worth $16^1, :i60, richest 
race of the year to dale. It drew the 
season's biggest crowd (50,000) and the 
largest handle ($3,167,9:16). It also fur- 
nished 1955's first big disqualification. 

The mile-and-a-quarter Maturity 
wa.s strictly between Determine, Ken- 
tucky Derby-winning gray owned by 
Andy Crevolin, ridden by Ray York, 
and Miz Clementine, a Calumet Kami 
filly with Eddie Arcaro on top. 

In the stretch, Miz Clementine, lead- 
ing by a head, began lugging out, 
shouldering Determine toward the cen- 
ter of the track. At the eighth pole Miz 
Clementine proved herself no lady al- 
together. Because the horses were so 
close, Arcaro had to shift the whip from 
his right to left hand. One crack of the 
left-handed whip and Miz Clementine 


swerved sharply to her right, bumping 
Determine and carrying both horses to- 
ward mid-track. The bump seemed to 
discourage Determine. He trailed Miz 
Clementine and the famed Arcaro pro- 
file across the finish line (ahore). 

Up promptly went the otlicial "in- 
quiry” sign, while anguished support- 
ers of both horses clutched their mutuel 
tickets. After due investigation, stew- 
ards declared Miz Clementine had in- 
deed fouled Determine and the gray 
was named winner, Miz Clementine 
second. 

Owner Crevolin (riglil i took his colt’s 
place in the winner’s circle (Deter- 
mine went back to the barn without 
waiting for the stewards’ decision) and 
picked up first-place money of $87,- 
000. Calumet got $:J0,000, Miz Clemen- 
tine's bump had cost Calumet $57,000. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD rON<i»Mr(f 





the week, the royal couple moved to the San-s 
Souci Hotel in Miami Beach, where the queen 
[lefh and her husband [btloir) displayed fine 
form aboard water skis. While in Miami Beach 
the shah also played shuffleboard and tennis. 




. . . KINGS & PRINCES 

NOBILITY was at play elsewhere last week. Ex-Kinj; Peter of Yugoslavia and Queen 
Alexandra skied at Gstuad, Switzerland lobom while Prince BirabonRse of Thai- 
land embraced hi.s mechanic after winninR N«-w Zealand (iranfl Prix in hi.s Ma-serali. 
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BOBSLEDDING conlinued from page It 

and plunged into the snow. Johnson 
and his crew were uninjured but the 
fall disqualified theni. The 13th team, 
Sweden’s No. 2 sled, ran only three 
heats, then gave up. 

Why were the Swis.s so much better 
than the rest of the field? Expert ob- 
servers give three reasons. First. Kapus 
and Feierabend have experience. Sec- 
ondly, they have their crews ride with 
heads up, looking, thinking, shifting all 
the time. This is in contrast to the 
CJerman method of everyone except the 
driver ducking his head, .shutting his 
eye.s and hanging on for dear life. Third- 
ly and most important, the Swiss drive 
with ropes instead of a steering wheel. 
This is the hard way to gel down the 
mountain, but, according to the real 
experts, the best way. I ask<*d Feier- 
abend why. 

"Well, you get more of a feeling of 
the sled and the track. Your reactions 
are quicker. The sled responds better 
and you have better control." 

PREMIUM ON POWER 

"Well, then, why doe.sn’t everyone 
drive with roj>es?‘’ H<*cause, as Feier- 
abend puts it, there are very fi'W driv- 
ers with enough strength in the haiuls 
and back to handle a four-tnan bob 
with ropes. 

The American showing this year was 
excellent when one considers that we 
had very little experience out on the 
run. Severino, 3.'), who placed sixth it) 
both the two- and four-men events, 
never saw a bobsled until John- 

son. 40, will) probably should not have 
been driving with the injury to his 
collarbone, also has been driving for 
•nly four years. 

American bobsled<ling got ba<l news 
it) St. Moritz this week whet) the Fed- 
eration Internationale de Bobsleigh et 
de Tobogganing banned Lake Placifi’s 
Stan Benham from international com- 
petition for three years. The federation 
felt that Benham had been something 
les.s than a good sportsman at Cortina 
last year when he withdrew from the 
four-man race and left for home. How- 
ever, the A.W gave Benham a clean 
slate after the incident last winter and. 
according to Secretary Dan Ferris, in- 
tends to certify him for the ItbitJ Olym- 
pics if he qualifies at the trials at Lake 
Placid Feh. 19 20. 

But there was also good news for 
.-\mericans at St. Moritz. The young 
apprentice drivers on the Air Force 
sijuad were sen.salional it) practice. 
Particularly well regarded is 21 -year- 
old Joseph I^e Bouef, who hails from 


SANDING RUNNERS hcft)rc climacti*' dasli, Kapus (right) aprl hi-s crew made sure 
they would get last fraction of speed. Clow teamwork like this subsequently won rate. 


Baton Rouge atid never saw snow, let 
alone a bobsled, until last February. 
This week he won the European Junior 
Championship in two-man hoijs at)d 
lurnetl in several very good 1:18 runs 
with a green four-man crew. .Also mud) 
discussed among the experts is anotl)(*r 
21-year-old. William Williams. Bill 
Willianis, who played freshman foot- 
ball at the L’niversity of North (’aro- 
litia before entering the Air Force, was 
brought up to St. .Moritz from the 
r.S. air ba.se at Rabat in North Africa 
10 days before the races started. He 
didn’t know a bobsled from third ba.se. 
The big 220-pt)und kid. who can run 
like a deer and ha.s tremendous will to 


compete, rode brake for little Le Bouef 
'who looks like Henry Alflrich) in the 
European juniors and for Severino in 
the fours. Feierabend, after watching 
him for two weeks, says Williams is the 
most protnising brakeman he’s ever 
laid eyes on. Both Feierabend and 
Kapus are high on Le Bouef us a driver. 
Two .\ir Force majors. Bruce Rowlett, 
31, and Jerry O'Toole, 3"), did very well 
in practice trials with four-man sleds. 
But promising as il)e An)erican8 are, 
tlu’v’ve got a long way to go if they 
expect to show well against the old 
pros in the Olympics next year. The 
A’ankees are hard to heat in anyone’s 
hall park. 
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How many calories in 
a spoonful of sugar? 


200 □ 100 □ 50 □ 18 □ 




Some guess as high as 600, but 
the right answer is only 
18 calories in a level teaspoonful 

If you are counting calories, 
this fact is even more important— 


Sugar can help you down on 
the number of calories you eat 


Research findings show how raising your blood sugar level 
helps keep your appetite— and weight — under control 


People wlio go on diets are 
usually surprised to find out that 
there are only 18 calories in a 
teaspoonful of sugar. 

That’s the number of calorie.«i 
an average adult uses up in 
about 7' 2 minutes of normal 
activity! 

Rut thi.s is just one of the 
reasons why mo.st people are 
able to enjoy sugar and still 
maintain the weiglit they want. 

Sugar rai.ses the blood sugar 
level faster than does any 
other food. And the blood 
sugar level is part of the 
healthy body’s own weight 
control system. 

Helps regulate appetite 
Research scientists, looking for 
the reason why some people 
overeat (and get fat), found a 
relationship between the blood 
sugar level and the size of the 
ap|>etite. 

When your blood sugar level 
is low, your appetite is bigger. 
You ju.«t naturally tend to eat 
more. Sometimes too much. 

When it is elevated, apix>tite 
is smaller. You are more quickly 
satisfied on smaller portions. 
You find it much easier to say 
"no thanks” to the extra help- 
ings that lead to extra pounds. 


These studies al.so showed that 
substances which have no effect 
on the blood sugar level (such 
as non-caloric artificial sweeten- 
ers) were not effective in reduc- 
ing the number of total calories 
actually eaten. 

Any help from them is mostly 
in the mind instead of in the 
waistline. 

More realistic approach 
to dieting 

Overcoming that hollow, always 
hungry feeling is one of the 
hardest ])arts of dieting. 'Fhal's 
why many of the newer diets 
now include sugar in foods and 
beverages to help keep appe- 
tites satisfied on less food. 

These diets often start a meal 
with a sweetened fruit juice or 
fruit cup to help bring your ap- 
petite down to size. They allow 
a light snack or refre.shing bev- 
erage in mid-morning and late 
afternoon to hell) keep liunger 
from building up. 

They permit simple desserts 
becau.se they make a small meal 
so much more satisfying. 

So isn’t it good to know that 
sugar helps to "count your 
calories” for you? 

AH /arlH in thin mmiuiief nppty ta both bcft 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 

Bo* 137. New York 5. N. Y. 
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Her coach an<l close friend surveys I he younj; career of Miss Tenley 
Albright who is out to regain the w(»rld skating title ne\t month 

by MARIBCLY. VINSON 

COLIJR IMlKTd BY UY I’KSKIN 


W itKS she was 17, Tenley Albright, 
the pretty figure skater from New- 
ton Centre, Mass., was silting on top of 
her own particular world anti with no 
place left to go; when she was 18, fate 
was unkind enough to pull the world 
out from under her and she sal tlown 
very hard; now at 19, she’s the Old 
rham[> trying to prove that one mis- 
take doesn’t count. 

The fall, which was both literal and 
figurative, took place ju.st a year ago 
in the Bislet Olympic Stadium in Oslo, 
Norway, on the final day of compe- 
tition for the women’s world figure 
skating championship. Tenley was the 
champion, the first from the U.S.. and 
was strongly favored to repeat. She 
had piled up a comfortable lead of 21.8 
points over (iundi Busch, the (Jerman 
girl she had beaten the year before, and 
had only to continue at a routine pace 
to keep the title, when it happened. 
Tenley went into a combination axel 
and double loop jump and promptly 
stunned the stadium and herself by 
inexplicably falling flat. Stunned by 
the awfulness of it all, Tenley went 
through the rest of her program in a 


deep trance. Sh(* never really recovered. 

Kven t)efore the shock wore off Ten- 
ley wa.s laying plans for recapturing her 
crown. ''Right then." she recalls, "I 
had to go off by myself and do that 
jump again and again to prove that I 
could do it without falling.” 

There you may have Tenley’s secret. 
A girl of 18 who can fall flat in front of 
a stadium full of people, yet remain 
the fiercely determined com p<*titor will- 
ing to practice all night to eliminate the 
fault, never will be ea-sy to t)eat. 

She’ll liave her chance this month at 
the Wiener Kislauf \’erein in Vienna. 
No woman ever lias lost the champion- 
sliip and later regained it, liut Tenley’s 
fortunes have not been liurt by Miss 
Busch's turning profe.ssional, the usual 
routine for a woman champion. Ten- 
ley’s principal competition will come 
from Krica Batchel«>rof England, Bar- 
bara (Iratton of Canada and young Car- 
ol Heiss of New York City. Miss Heiss 
is 1.5 and has been skating in cham- 
pionship competition for several years. 

There is nothing at all in Tenley’s 
background or environment to explain 
her pre-eminence in figure skating, ex- 


cept perhaps that it is cold around 
Boston, Her skating glory began when 
she was 8 and got a pair of skates for 
Cliristmas. They weren’t the right kind 
but she made them do and the next 
year she got a pair of figure skates with 
wliiti* hoots. Her father. Dr. Hollis 
Albright, ha<l had the backyard flood- 
ed to make a rink and Tenley flivided 
her time between there and the indoor 
rink of the Skating Club of Boston, 
the home clul) of a long line of Ameri- 
can champions. 

I first saw Tenley at the club when 
she was 10 and I tliought then that she 
had talent, but like all the other young 
children she had no interest in practic- 
ing the basic figures. With the other 
little girls she would hide in the dress- 
ing room while the serious figures were 
being practic(*d, waiting for the mu.sic 
which would send them into a frenzy of 
undisciplined leaps and spins. 

ICY INDIFFERENCE 

One day I lectured the little thing.s 
on the futility of trying to become a 
great .skater and champion, which they 
all professed to want to be, without 
putting in the concentrated hours of 
practice that not only give the basic 
control of skating but count 60' ,' in 
championship competition. 1 went on 
to explain the absorbing fa.scinalion of 
executing all of the 68 basic skating 
figures with absolute mastery. My en- 
ihusia.sm didn't take, though, and I let 
the matter drop. 

But two weeks later Tenley ap- 
proached me rather shyly and said. ‘‘I’d 
just like to tell you. Miss Vinson, that 
you’re absolutely right about the school 
figures. I began to practice them and 
they’re just fascinating.” Tenley was 
continued on paye 3S 


DELICATE FIGURE 8 wilh loopS 
is gracefully executed by Tenley dur- 
ing exacting practice se.ssion in the 
early morning sunlight at Gro.'win- 
ger’.s rink in the Cat.skill Mountiiin.s. 









Something neyif 
and very jopecia! 


The low-swung, road-hugging new Studebaker Speedster — on ex- 
citing sports cor in styling and performance! 

This Studebaker Speedster is a fulhbodied, fully weather- 
protected, 5-passenger masterpiece of brilliance and brawn- 
lightning fast on the take-off — surging with sustained "go”— and 
the smoothest cornering sports model anyone ever drove. 

The Speedster's greet Studebaker "Passmaster" V-8 engine 
has four-barrel carburetion, of course— dual exhaust with chrome 
extensi^ tail pipes. Cockpit-type instrument grouping with high 
speed speedometer and tachometer. Produced in limited quanti- 
ties for those who want something very special. See your Stude- 
baker dealer today. 

Styled and built by 
Studebalcer-Paekard Corporation 
...world’s largest producer of sports ears 


SEE STUDEBAKER-PACKARD'S TV READER'S DIGEST 
A NEW WEEKLY FEATURE ON THE ABC NETWORK 


SPORTING LOOK 


RESORT ’55: 
ALL WHITE, SLIM 



M ks. Loo) Guinness spends most of 
her time in the sun on her hus- 
band’s 130-foot yacht, the CaUt^lo. In 
the summer they cruise the waters of 
the Mediterranean, and in the winter 
the Caribbean and the Florida coast- 
line. As an international traveler, Mrs. 
Guinness is also an international fash- 
ion pacesetter, known especially for her 
taste in play clothes. She puts her par- 
ticular stamp of approval on clothes 
which suit her dark. Latin beauty and 
her life in the sun and on the sea. This 
winter her favorite costume for sailing 
or poolside relaxing— as here in Palm 
Beach— is a trim, slim outfit of white 
sailcloth. She found it on Capri, and SI 
has seen the look of it from .Jamaica to 
California this winter. Its taut slender- 
ness dilTers significantly from the loose, 
top-heavy silhouette which has been 
popular in American play clothes. 
With a white costume, Mrs. Guinness 
wears white espadrilles embroidered 
with sea shells, from Lanvin at Cannes. 
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TENLEY ALBRIGHT from lunK ’S 

on lu‘r way. As a j)upi! shi* was scrinus, 
n-ci‘ptivj-. (lilij'ont. an<l (U.spluynti i*nor- 
nious powers of o<»iU'cnlration. Sht* was 
<ixtri-mi*Iy fond of skating. A U-achcr 
could ask no inort*. 

When sin- was 1 1 . Ttniley coni rad i-d 
a mild case of polio tliat may have had 
a ^roat deal to do with making; licr a 
champion. It was not a serious attack 
and she was out of the hospital in llin-e 
weeks, hut the disease ha<l weakened 
the abdominal muscles in the lt)wer 
back. She had become ill in early Sep- 
tember. By November she was hack 
practicing at the skating club and sur- 
prisetl everyone who had l)een pre|)ared 
to treat her as an invalid. 

A MATTER OF COURAGE 

"She was very delermine<l," Willie 
Frick, club instructor, said. "She’d take 
a lot of falls, but she’d pick herstdf up 
and start all over again." 

In January of 1!)47, four months 
after her polio attack, Tenley told me 
she wanted to go to Philadelphia to 
watch the Eastern figureskaling cham- 
pionships. "Watch them, Tenley?” I 
told her, "If you're goitig down there 
you might as well enter.” Enter she 
did and won her first championship— 
the L^astern juvenile for 12 and under. 

After Philadelphia came a series of 
triumphs culminating in the world 
championship she won at Davos, Switz- 
erland. But beliind them was a grim 
quest for perfection and three to six 
hours of daily practice winter and sum- 


mer. It was a routine that would have 
made a ballerina wince and this was a 
young girl api)lying her own diseipline. 
Did she ever have doubts about it all? 

"Just once, really — last winter. It 
was 4 o'clock in the m<»rning and stiow- 
ing hard. I was goitig down the back 
alley to the skating club witli my h<-avy 
tape recorder and two pairs of boots 
and skates in my hands, wlu-n sudiUm- 
ly I slipped and everything went fiyirig 
all around me. I just sat there and said 
to myself ‘What am I doing here?' I 
was so alone and there wasn’t evin 
anyone to laugli with me.” 

For all her work, Ti-nley didn't be- 
come a national cliampioti until after 
she hail appeared in the lbo2 Winter 
Olympies in which she hei-aine the 
outstanding .Xmerican woman skater. 
She finished a eommendable secoml to 
Jeannette .\ltwegg of Engluml, a much 
oldiT girl, and wlien she returned home 
she easily won the American champi- 
onship. a title she has retained every 
year siiu'e. 

.‘'ome might wonder how all this lias 
left the }iretty girl willi the straight 
Idond hair, liighl when- she slarled 
out. say her frieiuls. She has treated 
fame as casually as slie <lid polio and 
permitted neither to eliange her, 

.\t the moment Tenley is taking 
premedical courses at RudelilTi- f'ollege 
and wants to heeome a doctor. She 
probably will make it, too, because 
throughout her confused school career, 
tailored to lit skating i-ompelitiori, silt* 
has got consistently high marks. 

Because luT lime is so closely budg- 
eted Tenley doesn’t have the leisure 
for the usual teen-age eceenlricitics. 
She like.s to sit on the floor and play 


phonograph records but she’s thinking 
of how the records would sound for 
skating. On an average day when she's 
in serious training she skates from 
7:d0 to llido in the morning on school 
figures, then goes home to study for 
an hour or so, then back to free skating 
for an hour and a half, then home to 
study or try on costumes her gran<l- 
mother has made for her. She goes to 
bed at h. 

HOME'S BEST 

.She know.s many boy.s in all parts of 
the world but her schedule doesn’t 
permit her to concentrate on anyone in 
jiarticular. .She likes to dance and once 
in Pari-s danced until 4 a.m. That was 
the morning she wa.s taking the plane 
liack to the U.S. after winning the 
<'hampiotiship at Davos. But more ex- 
citing to the young girl than any Paris 
reception was the surprise party for her 
at school when she got home. 

"It was a wonderful surprise parly,” 
she .says. “Tlu*n* were flowers and ice 
cream and puneh and lovely little 
cakes.” Sounds dreadfully normal. 

Th<*re is one brotlier. Niles, four 
years younger. Niles is the Eastern jun- 
iorspeed skating cham[)itm and a hock- 
ey jilayer. and he and lus sister skate 
together whenever their hours permit. 
For her nmi-skating moments Tenley 
swims some, plays tennis and drives 
an .\ustin-Hj*ah*y sports car. 

Tenley will make no predictions 
about llu* Vienna cliampionships, but 
those who compete against tier might 
remember something she said after her 
disa.strous fall last year. "If I have to. 
I’ll fight for the title next year.” 

She will. XTTd) 



HOME AND A HEROINE, the m-w world champion i.s greeted triumphantly by father 
Dr. Hollis Albright and mother Klin during 19o3 celebration in Newton Centre, Ma.s.t. 
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PAUTZKE AND 

by JOE MILLER and PAUL O'NEIL 


BIOLOGIST CLARENCE PAUTZKE tives to hook big stpelhead as well 
as hatch them: he caught this 20-poun(l prize on Washington’s Green River. 



HIS SUPERTROUT 

Out in the Stale of Washint;ton a determined biolojjist named (’larence Paulzke has made history 
by breedinu 20-|)ound, seagoing steelhead trout — and in greater runs than even the Indians knew 


Skatti.k 

T hk dug()Ul canoe and the smoky 
hark pavilions of the l)enij'ht«*<l Si- 
wash are long gone from the shore of 
Puget Sound. So is (’hinook jargon, 
the forgotten trade language of the 
Northwest coast, with which tlie while 
settler dealt for a land of rain-dimi>led 
tidewater, matchless rivers and dark 
fir jungles. The fir has l)een pushed 
hack hy farms, hy smoking cities, Ijy 
nets of concrete highway. The streams 
have been fished and refished for a 
century. Put la.st week the steelhead 
— the great, winter-running sea trout 
of the north Pacific — were swarming 
into western \Va.shington rivers in 
.schools such as were never seen even 
in the day of the Indian. 

It seemed like a miracle to Washing- 
ton’s dedicate<l and multiplying clan 
of winter stream fishermen. The great- 
est steelhead run of all time was mater- 
ializing. not only despite th«- encroa<‘h- 
ment.s of civilization but despite the 
fact that fishing pressure in thi’ N’ori h- 
wesl, as elsewhere in the U.S., has dou- 
bled and redoubled since Worhl War 
II. The fish were bigger as well as more 
plentiful; 15 years ago, when only a 
relative handful of men brav4'd Decem- 
ber, January and February weather, 
for them an average fish weighed from 
six to 10 pound.s. This year most steel- 
head (10,000 of them were caught on 
opening day alone) have been running 
from 15 to 28 pounds. 

This fabulous renaissance «)n the 
(Ireen, the Skagit, the Stillaguamisli. 
the Puyallup and dozens »)f other 
coastal rivers is due almost entirely to 
a profane and overwhelmingly enthu.si- 
a.stic ex-footl)all player named Clar- 
ence Pautzke, who has devoted himself 
tosleelhcail with single-minded passion 
for almost 20 years as chief biologist 
for the Washington State (lame Corn- 
mis.siun. The stocking program by 
which he has macle it possible may very 
well prove to be the most spectacular 
development in the cetituries-t)ld hi.s- 
lory of artificial propagation; its suc- 
cess implies that even mon- fantastic 
fishing is (juite possilile, tluit Northwest 
streams can be filled, perhaps ev(*ry 
month of the year, with almost limit- 


less number.s of enormous, seagoing 
trout. 

If .so. some of the credit will l)elong 
to the steelhead itself, for only a man 
under the curious sj)ell which the big 
fish ca.sts on anglers would have per- 
sisted year after yi-ar in tin- face of the 
discouragements and ditlicuhies which 
Pautzke has faced. The steelhead is a 
rainbow trout, with all the rainbow’s 
dash, tire and propensity for aerial 
acrobatics, but it is a rainbow with a 
difference. When it is two years old or 
about 7'j inches long it heads down- 
stream (Steelhead run in streams all 
the way from .\laska to California's 
Sacramento River' arul out inlf» tlie 
Pacific, .\fter it returns, usually in a 
little less than two years, to spawn, it 
has turned bright si!\'er and lias grown 
to enormous size. 

Few fish are hanler to liook aiirl 
harder to bold than the insjiired steel- 
head aiul il must often he pursued in 
freezing weather whi'ii the streams are 
low. will'll mountains stand icily 
against the sky, when the liaiids ache 
and grow numb with cold aiul the line 


comes to the reel stiff and white with 
rime. Hut even the fishless steelheader 
.seem.s to glory in his martyrdom, and 
the man who has felt the awesome 
surge of a sieelhead’s downstream rush, 
has endured the aching sight of a sieel- 
Iiead's flashing leaps and has landed it, 
is changed for life. 

Pautzke's moment of revelation 
came exactly 21 years ago on the Sky- 
koniish River — he liooked and landed 
a seven-pound female sieelheail, a fish 
whose every combative eccentricity he 
St ill remem her.s with e.xciieil clarity. He 
w«*nt on fishing all that winter, but 
never .saw another stci-lliead and by 
spring was full of an indignant feeling 
that the worhl deser\'e<i more of so 
wonderful a commodity. He set out to 
do something about it— and in rloing 
so fouiul a goal toward which he has 
bei'ii groping tluring most of his life. 

.\s a boy in the town of .•\uh\irn. 
Wash, he had been fascinated hy a 
near-l>.\' trout haicliery and when he 
went to the I'niversity of Washington 
he enrolleii, without really knowing 
roiiliunftl DU ixKjc 
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WASHINGTON’S STEELHEAD EMPIRE 



arpa, as well as on some others runninR in the Columbia River, experiments in sieel- 
head propagation have led to the greaic-st fishing season anti the biggest fish on record. 


STEELHEADS continued from paiji do 

why. in the School of Fisherie.*?. He was 
a tough and burly youth who played 
end on the football team, toiled as a 
boilermaker’s helper durinR the sum- 
mer and earned tuition money by work- 
ing weekends as a bouncer in a Seattle 
dance hall. 

He often came to science classes 
black and blue from midnight combat 
and the rigors of biology almost killed 
him — and his teachers. Once, after sur- 
veying him carefully, the head of the 
school suggested in a tired voice that 
he switch to the field of physical edu- 
cation, like the rest of the University’s 
muscle men. Pautzke refused. “I still 
can’t pronounce ichthyology,” he con- 
fesses, “but I wanted that degree,” 

Even when he got it, however, the 
world seemed more interested in his 
back than in his mind. The state gave 
him a $70-a-month job as a game war- 
den and set him to work in midsum- 
mer heat hauling sacks of feed to camps 
in the steep Cascade Range wilderness. 
“My God,” he cried in protest, “if 
they’re going to pay me and work me 
like a mule I’m going to go around 
like one.” He took off his clothes and 
resumed his toil in hairy nakedness. 
And as a law enforcement officer he 
was capable of being carried away by 


hisownenthusia.sms — once, after catcli- 
ing a man illegally shooting bufflehead 
(lucks, he grew so excited at the hunt- 
ing prospects that he grabbed his vic- 
tim by the arm and said: “C'ome on — 
let’s shoot ourselves a pas.sel of those 
little bastards.” When the game com- 
mission finally gave him a job as a 
biologist he did not abandon ills un- 
orthodox ways. 

He grandly ignored tlie fad that be 
had not l>een hired as a policy maker. 
He reiielled against the idea of stocking 
streams with .small trout when— nr so 
he raplly lielieved — It was possible to 
cheaply stock thousands of big ones. 
He believed that in stocking steelhead 
it might be pu-ssible to ignore one awful 
limiting factor which has hampered 
fish culturists since the beginning— 
that there is just .so much feed in any 
given stream or lake and that they will 
support just so many fish. 

STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

The steelhead, Pautzke reasoned, 
gets its growth at sea where feed is 
limitless. It is so fat and strong once 
it returns to its home stream it can go 
for months on a starvation diet, and 
like the Atlantic salmon it returns to 
the sea after spawning to eat and grow 
again. steelhead spawned naturally 
in the gravel beds of a river is subject. 


it is true, to all the trials and difficulties 
of other trout, for it must struggle for 
existence in the stream for two years 
before it grows large enough to mi- 
grate. But what if steelhead eggs were 
artificially hatched and the tiny fish 
were raised and feil in rearing ponds 
until they were big enough for the 
downstream journey? Wouldn't they 
go to sea immediately? And, if so, why 
couldn’t they be stocked, literally by 
the millions, and still l>e expected to 
return huge and full of fight after their 
ocean .sojourn? 

The answer, time has proved, is a 
stirring one: an astounding l.'i'i come 
liack, no matter how many are planted. 
But the an.swer was a long lime in com- 
ing. When Pautzke l>egan his cru.sade, 
the life cycle of the steelhead was a 
mystery. With another biologi.st named 
Robert Meigs (who ha.s worked with 
him throughout lhesti*elhead program ) 
he spent years simply learning the ba- 
sic facts of the big trout's existence. 
In 15KJ9, however, he planted a crop of 
tagged 7 ‘ ;,-inch fish in the (ireen River 
I its catch has risen from 1,8U0 to lll- 
1)00 fish since I and, in 1940, got big 
fi.sh back. 

But Pautzke still had a long way to 
go. F<)r one thing. World War II inter- 
vened and he went into the Navy as a 
chief pt*l ty oHicer. Foranot her, J'autzke 
decided he had lo change the hab- 
its and philosophy of all the trout fish- 
ermen in the stale. "A lot of people had 
sentimental ideas about fishing a bab- 
bling stream and catching little 0- to 
9-incli rainbow or brook trout. We were 
developing a put-and-take fishery. I 
wanted to concentrate on steelhead 
and let nature pay for rearing big fish 
instead." He also wanted — despite ve- 
hement opposition — to keep fishermen 
off stream.^ until June becau.se his lit- 
tle steelhead went downstream in April 
and May and were being hooked by 
the thousands on the way. 

To lure the stream fishermen away 
from his babies he saw to it that 10- 
to l.')-inch trout were stocked in scores 
of lakes. He made endless speeches. He 
was heckled. One night he saw red. He 
took off his coat. ‘‘All right, you guys!” 
he bellowed. “I may not be any damn 
good a.s a speaker but 1 can fight. If 
you don’t listen, every damned one of 
you is going to find it out. Now either 
shut up or take off your coats and line 
up.” Silence fell. He spoke. He was 
cheered. 

•Meanwhile, in an old rainbow trout 
hatchery on Chambers Creek near Ta- 
coma, Pautzke and Co. were not only 
raising tens of thousands of baby steel- 
head but developing bigger and bigger 
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strains of fish. In 1950 he planted sev- 
en rivers. In 1953 he planted 760,000 
TJ^inch fingerlings in 35 rivers. I^ast 
year he dumped a million small steel- 
heads into the same streams. The re- 
sults were electrifying. 

The winter steelheader hunts his fish 
in deep runs of water which move at 
the speed of a walking man— three or 
four miles an hour. He must do so at , 
long range— by casting a hook imbed- 
ded in a clot of salmon eggs or a round ■ 
red wood and metal lure known as a I 
cherry bobber across the stream and 
letting it drift gently on the bottom in 
a long arc. It is a frustrating process, 
for the steelhead usually stops the bait 
gently rather than striking it. Endless 
rocks and snags stop it too and the sen- 
sations are similar; when the fish were 
few, men sometimes invested years of 
patient misery in learning to hook and 
land one. But in the last two years old- 
time fishermen have sometimes gained 
the impres.sion that the fish were hun- 
grily stalking (hem. 

THE BONANZA 1 

In 1947-48 a total of 18,964 fisher- 
men caught 22,757 steelhead. Last | 
year, fired by the news of Pautzke’s 
silvery bonanza, 89,.350 fishermen 
thronged the streams. They were re- 
warded by 162,550 big trout. This year 
more than 100,000 people have caught 
the craze; by the end of this month 
they will probably have caught 200,- 
000 fish. Last week in western Wash- 
ington the steelhead was a hotter topic 
of conversation than Marilyn Monroe, 
the University of Washington basket- 
ball team or the murder of Serge Ru- 
binstein. The state legislature talked 
excitedly of naming a "state fish”— the 
steelhead. The State of Oregon and the 
Province of British Columbia were pre- 
paring to follow in Pautzke’s footsteps. 

But if Pautzke has his way all this 
will be remembered as simply the be- 
ginning. He has stocked only 40 of the 
144 coastal streams which he believes 
fit for steelhead and has used only a 
fraction of the millions of fish he would 
love to rear and release. He has not yet 
begun trying to build up summer runs 
of steelhead (which will take a fly) or 
to test his theory that they can be 
brought to the rivers all year round. “I 
hope they catch every fish that comes 
in this year,” he cried last week. 
"There’ll be more next year. We could 
plant 20 million of them. I’d like to 
put a million in the (?edar River alone 
— people would go nuts. I’m just a 
big, dumb, bullheaded bohunk Polack 
but, by God, how I love to get those 
big fish in the rivers.” rENoj 
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Let u-S senci tliis issuie 
two of* yoiJLr 
sports-mincieci friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we'd be happy 
to help in the sharing. We’h send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 
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PREVIEW 

by BOGART ROGERS 



COOL APPRAISAL of Madison Square 
Garden is made by Promoter Fred Schmertz 
two weeks before this year’s Games. The ice 
he is standing on will be replaced this week- 
end by an oval track and jumping pits. 
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sMILLROSE GAMES 

Track’s ^eatesf winter attraction will introduce the indoor season in 
Madison Square Garden this Saturday ni^ht. Director Fred Schmertz 
has assembled 400 athletes — and Wes Santee — for the 28-event card 


A PERSON coming into Madison Square 
Garden for his first look at the Mill- 
rose Games might easily conclude he 
had stumbled on an athletic riot. 

The scene at opening night of the 
Garden's winter track season hasn’t 
changed much in the 4 1 years the M ill- 
rose has been on its program. The floor, 
a cramped-up area not much larger 
than the deck space of a World War II 
LST, which it resembles when fully 
populated, annually is a confusion of 
athletes, officials and equipment. 

Along the side in a specially con- 
structed stand, a band tunes up. Occa- 
sionally shrill whistles cut the smoke- 
clogged air. In the center hurdlers and 
high jumpers kick their legs high to 
stretch their muscles and pole vault- 
ers skim down runways for trial runs 
through the deep piles of wood shavings 
that later on will serve to cushion their 
falls. Circling the entire scene is a slim, 
board track that gives every appear- 
ance of having been stuffed into the 
arena like a coffee ring in an undersized 
cake box. Skinny-legged school boys, 
a small army of swift-looking college 
boys and a handful of confident world 
champions have been jogging around 
the track off and on for over an hour 
warming up for races that might not 
come off until late in the evening. 

In the midst of all this are the offi- 
cials, the ubiquitous gentlemen who 
bustle about in dinner jackets, aimless- 
ly, if genially, getting into the way of 
the performers and generally adding to 
the total effect of bedlam. The impres- 
sion is misleading though. Almost un- 
noticed, the floor suddenly becomes 
clear, the first boys are up and the Mill- 
rose Games are on. 

Now in its 48th year, the Millrose is 
one of the biggest indoor track meets in 
the country and easily one of the most 


popular. Consistently high standards of 
performance and two outstanding races 
—the Wanamaker Mile and the Mel 
Sheppard 600— have brought to it a 
success that is all the more remarkable 
because it was achieved in a field that 
is notably fickle where anything but 
the best is concerned. This year, as in 
many years in the past, the Games will 
be a sellout. A crowd of 15,000 will 
watch approximately 400 athletes com- 
pete in 28 events. 

The person most responsible for the 
smoothness of this complex operation 
is a gentleman by the name of Fred 
Schmertz, who, admittedly, is the most 
unlikely prospect to run a track meet 
that he ever came across. In the last 
hectic minutes before the lead-off race 
— most often a mile relay involving 
New York City high school kids— 
Schmertz can be seen wandering weari- 
ly through the tumult, talking quietly 
with fellow committee members whom 
he credits with being the real reason for 
the Games’ success, and looking neither 
like an impresario nor an athlete. 

THE WRONG MAN 

Schmertz was never an athlete and 
there are no athletes in his family. He is 
a decorous 66-year-old lawyer, eagle 
beaked, blue eyed and balding and 160 
pounds. He lives in the Bronx. He is 
married. A son, Howard, is a lawyer; a 
daughter, Justine, is a Phi Beta Kappa. 
For years he has been attorney for New 
York’s John Wanamaker stores. All 
fairly normal, except for one thing: few 
men know more about human foot 
racing and its allied exertions than 
Schmertz does, and none can approach 
his perennial enthusiasm or his compe- 
tence as a promoter of the sport. 

This is said in all due deference to 
text continued on page iS 


In a series of brilliant sketches on the following four pages 
Artist John Groth records his impressions of the varied action 
and intense movement that characterizes the Millrose Games 
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POLE VAULTER sails over the bar as photog- 
raphers record the leap. The pole vault event, 
which is held in the Garden's infield, begins 
early in the evening and continues for several 
hours while sprints and distance races occupy 
the track around the infield. As the bur ap- 
proaches the 14-fool level the audience begins to 
take a lively interest, and after 14 feet the 
pole vault commands the interest of all present. 



PRE-MEET SCENE in Ma<lix()n S(|iiarc Curdt-n In awash with 
color jLsjilhh‘i(‘s ri'pn*scnlinK dozens of coIIokos and «’lin)s work oui 
in their colornl sweat suits. Hchiy teams pl<id endlessly around 


the tra<-k i;eitinti the kinks out of their le^s while sprinters prac- 
tice starts. Other performers limber up at their own specialty 
hurdles, hnsuljumpinK. |>ole vauliinK or else do Kyntnastics. 




MitiKlinK wiih the many-huMi colicclion of alhl<'lic forms an' 
(ioz«'ns of Millrosi- otRriats (Irt-sswl in iht- sianiiard uniform 
•linnfr jarkMs, black tics while photoKraphers swarm over the 


floor Kvttinj; piciuri-s of the leading performers. To Groih the 
scene pre.sented wu.s a "paKeani of color and flwh accompanie<i 
by the thud of dozens of spiktnl shoe's and popping flash bulbs.” 




YOUNGSTERS in ihp dimly lit ha-semcnt locker room are from if minor event on the MiUrose card and the pint-size event is 
Police Athletic League relay teams. The PAL entries are a rejtular run early in the evening to enable the kids to gel home to bed. 


RUN-OUT is taken by .sprinters and hurdlers who disappear arena into lobby before they can stop. Garden police hold rope 
under stand-s immediately after breaking tape and come out of which helps runners brake and keep.s them from going into street. 
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Schmertz’s confreres who will manage 
the four other New York meet.s to fol- 
low. Schmertz and the Millrose have 
been carrying on a public love affair 
for the past years and in the opinion 
of many, the two are the best. Recently 
he was ordered by his doctor to slow 
down. He did — for about a week. Late- 
ly his son has been helping him. 

Schmertz drifted into the job by ac- 
cident. In 1908 he and other John 
Wanamakeremployesformed the Wah- 
na Athletic Association for pleasure 
and exercise. FN-entually it became the 
Millro.se AA, taking its name from 
Rodman Wananiaker’s summer home, 
and games were held just about any 
place the .space could be found. In 19N 
the games timidly ventured into the 
old .Madison S(|uare (larden, a mile or 
so southeast of the present location, 
and l)pcame an immediate .success. 
With older men dropping out and his 
own interest growing with the years, 
Schmertz became a committee member 
in 192:1 anrl finally director in I9;l:i. 

In December a mild Hurry shot 
through the ranks of .Millro.se followers 
when Wanamaker’s closed it.s principal 
New York store. Fred \V. Wilkens, for 
.several years president of the .Mill- 
rose AA and, like Schmertz, an original 
founder, doesn’t expect the move will 
make a difference. The .Millro.sp .^A 
today is still linked with Wanamak- 
er's. It is partly a welfare organization 
whose surplus funds help .support hu- 
manitarian and athletic activities. 

LONG MEMORY 

Schmertz long ago learned to take 
his exercise vicariously, is an ardent 
admirer of physical prowess in others. 
He can reminisce for hours about the 
groat .Millrose performances, although 
he has .seen so many fine feats and had 
for friends so many great competitors, 
he is loath to single out any one. 

“To me, they’re always exciting,’’ he 
claims. “Wonderful.” But in the next 
quick moment he is talking about the 
evening in 1929 when Ray (’onger 
trounced the virtually unbeatable 
Paavo Nurmi in the Wanamaker .Mile. 
“1 thought they were going to tear the 
(larden down that night,” he recalls. 
The ordinarily imperturbable Nurmi 
was running his usual race against a 
cluck he carried in his hand when he 
was stunned along with the spectators 
to see the amazing Conger catch him 
and pa.s.s him on the la.st turn. 

Two other great performances were 
(’ornelius Warmerdam’s 1.5-foot pole 
vault in 1942, the first time the feat had 


ever been accomplished indoors, and 
the Rev. Gil Dodds’ world indoor mile 
record of 4:05.3 set in 1948. Dodds ran 
the entire race with the crowd standing 
and screaming encouragement, much 
as Wes San tee did Saturday night when 
he broke Dodds’ record in Boston. Al- 
most any race between Glenn Cunning- 
ham and Gene Venzke in the '30s had 
to be exciting, Schmertz thinks, and he 
feels there was never anything quite 
like the thundering speed of the great 
Charlie Paddock in the sprints. 

The beat-timed race in Millrose his- 
tory, though, was run by the stork- 
legged Joe Loomis, who was pressing to 
catch a train. Loomis finished abreast 
of Howard Drew in the 60-yard dash 
and raced right on through the lobby 
into a waiting taxi Schmertz had 
thoughtfully provided and, still in run- 
nitig togs, down a Grand Central plat- 
form onto a moving Pullman. Next 
day he read in the papers tlmt he had 
lost by the thickness of a timetable. 

COMPLETE CONFUSION 

There have been the usual mix-ups 
which Schmertz deplores in a lialf- 
liearted fashion. He thinks they also 
.stimulate interest, a point of view 
which may or may not sit well with the 
athletes. In the ca.se of Don Gebrmann 
and Fred Wilt it very likely doesn’t. 
Tile two iinished in a near dead heat 
in one of their marvelous mile duels 
and officials couldn’t decide who had 
won the race. They awarded the race 
temporarily to Gehrmann, then to 
Wilt and tlien almost a year later pre- 
sented it to Gehrmann for keeps. No- 
body yet is sure who won the race or 
if it wasn’t in fact a dead heat. 

.Almost as had was the night the 
Rev. Boh Richards, who just recently 
pole-vaulted over 1.5 feet for the 60th 
time, first cleared that height indoors 
at the Millrose Games. The crowd’s 
roaring acclaim for Richards was 
turned into thunderous abuse of the 
officials when it was discovered that 
somebody had mismeasured and the 
bar stood at 14 feet ll' j inches. 

Schmertz sometimes falls victim to 
the conceit that all the world’s great 
athlete's eventually ajipear in the Mill- 
rose. Pride is par<lonable, and if 
S<-hmerlz overlooks a few of the great 
runners of the last few years, among 
them Roger Bannister, .John Landy 
and Emil Zatopek, who haven't ap- 
peared, his boylike adulation for others 
who have helps to offset the crime: 
“.Sheppard, Meredith and Kiviat,” he 
breathes. “Rice, Lasli.Borican and Joie 
Ray: Scholz, .MurchLson, Whitfield, 
Dillard and Jesse Owens. .Ashenfelter, 


Towns, Remigino, Earl Thomson. . . .” 
He melts with his own words. 

But Schmertz’s luck with foreign 
stars has been only so-so. Some were 
winners— Josy Barthel last year, Heinz 
1‘lzheimer the year before, ('harlie 
Hoff and others. Some fared badly. 
“No board savvy— or just outclassed,” 
is his judgment. Hut lie likes them. 
They add glamour to his programs. 

One trouble the foreign .stars always 
have at the Garden is cigaret smoke 
which affectstheirlungs adversely. But 
no doubt worse are the spare dimen- 
sions of the hanked Gar<ien track il- 
.self. Built of spruce planks, it is but 
12-feet wide, 160 yards around and 
11 laps to the mile. To win on it takes 
experience in the niceties of the bump, 
elbow and spurt, and a genius for 
weaving through traffic. Many a green- 
horn, betrayed by its treacherous 
turn.s, has sailed right off into .space. 

From February to November 
Schmertz ranges far afiedd— a.s his legal 
practice permits — in .search of likely 
talent, for the .Millrose is invitational 
and he can choose as he pleases. A 
shrewd slniwman and expert judge of 
runners, he has dug up man.\' an em- 
bryonic cliampion— like Blaine and 
Wayne Rideout and Elmer and Del- 
mer Brown, a double-twins track team 
from North Texas State Teachers (’ol- 
lege. Schmertz brought them to the 
.Millrose for a 1", mile medley relay 
which seemed to encompa.s§ their abil- 
ities. The experts jeered “Twins! A 
cheap publicity stunt!” The twins won 
their race and, in doing it, established 
a new world’s record. 

Throughout the year Schmertz con- 
ducts voluminous correspondence with 
humireds of athletes and club and col- 
lege coaches, many of them old .Mill- 
rose grads. They keep him advised on 
who is doing what, so by December he 
can issue his invitations. 

Meanwhile he lianclles countless vi- 
tal details which plague all meet direc- 
tors, be they Schmertz or Dan Ferns, 
.Asa Bushnell, John J. Downing or Ed- 
ward Swinburne, directors of the meets 
which follow the .Millrose. Printing— 
tickels, programs, entry blanks. Selec- 
tion of a hundred officials— a ticklish 
jol), for officials’ feelings are delicate. 
.A time schedule and detailed instruc- 
tions to competitors. Badges, prizes 
■dn<l trophies. 

Once long ago he forgot to provide 
safety pins for fa.stening on the run- 
ners’ numbers. Only heroic mea-sures 
averted a cri.sis. 

Two weeks before tlie big night, 
Schmertz really starts to worry. Who 
continufil on next pmje 
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SANTEE SETS 
NEW MILE RECORD 


SevfJi yt'ars ay*) in tho Wanamaker 
Mil? at the Millrose Games, chunky 
little Gil Dodds set the same punishing 
pace he always did (like a clock wound 
too tightly: fast at first, then slower 
and slower and slowert, hut this lime 
hung on through the last (juarter mile, 
to the intense satisfaction of the big 
crowd, and set a new world record of 
for the indoor mile. 

Last Saturday night. Dodds' tiard- 
earned record was finally broken. Wes 
Santee, the fastest miler .\nierica has 
evcfr produced, won the Hunter Mile at 
the Boston AA Games. Hi ran u fast, 
steady race, like a clock wound up 
right. Hissuccessiveiiuarterswere.oT.f). 
6U.7, <51.8, <51.7. His time for the mile; 
4:0:L8, fastest ever indoors, Gunnar 
Nielsen, who had beaten Santee the 
week before, was a poor second. 

It was sweet victory for Santee, with 
the classic Wanamaker Mile on tap, 
and himself clearly the favorite. 



MILLROSE continued from page 

is coming? Who isn’t? Will he have 
to change 'hi.s program, rearrange his 
races? His greatest fear is had weather 
— trains stalled, plane.s grounded and 
his top competitors stranded. It has 
happened sporadically. "A blizzard 
could ruin us," .says h'red. 

Mo.stly he worries about condition. 
Good races depend on proven class plus 
top condition. "What good," he asks, 
"is last year’s champ if he’s not in con- 
dition?" Schmertz admits these might 
be cliches but he likes to keep them 
liandy anyway when planning a meet, 
and has pa.s.sed up many a popular fa- 
vorite who was not in shape by the 
time of the Millrose. 

Schmertz knows that the success of 
any season in New York is dependent 
to a certain extent upon how well the 
Millrose Games go and he takes it 
as something of an obligation to get 
things started right— which generally 
means broken records. 

One secret of Schmertz’s con.sisieni 
good showing i.s his skill as a match- 
maker. He juggles -W big and little col- 
lege relay teams into what he calls a 
"crescendo schedule’’ designed to make 
each of a dozen relay races progrcs.sive- 
ly faster than the one before, with the 


final race of the evening the fastest of 
all. I'sually it is. 

To make sure the crescendo comes 
off, Schmertz gives meticulous study 
to performances of all the times in the 
out-of-town meets preliminary to the 
Millrose. The horse-race boys would 
call him a clevi-r "racing secretary.” 

CHECKS AND NIGHTMARES 

The last week is a nightmare. Check 
the Garden. Is thi track ready, ('heck 
all paraphernalia— hurdles, standards, 
spare crossbars, phototimer, red string 
for finish tape. Check ticket sale. Find 
seals for important people who sudden- 
ly want them- boxes jjreferably. Good 
Millrose .seats are always at a premi- 
um. Recently a gentleman came to 
Schmerlz’s otlice and explained he had 
been a regular guest in a box ownid by 
a certain gentleman for years. 

“As you know,” he delicately sug- 
ge.ste<i. ".John died recently and 1 won- 
der if I might take over his box." 

"Indeed you might,” said Fred, a 
pineapple of politeness, “providing he 
left it to you in his will.” 

From the minute the Millrose starts, 
Fred’s resi)onsibility ceases — and it’s 
up to the athletes and the men in the 
dinner jackets. An old, old pro, he 
suffers no first-night jitters. He leaves 


the door and heads for his seat in a 
box. Tired as he is, he sits back and 
begins to enjoy the meet while the oth- 
ers work — or at least that is what he 
tells himself each year. 

.Actually, lie is watching the runners 
and jumpers and hurdlers, particularly 
in the less important events — with the 
practiced eye that he and other Mill- 
ro.se people hope will continue to be a.s 
productive of new stars in the future 
as it has been in the past. 

"A'ou never know where they'll come 
from, but if you look hard enough y<tu 
might .see them on their way,” he says. 
“In the first Millrose race Dodd.s ran 
in, he didn’t even finish. Nine years 
later he set hi.s record.” 

.After Santee’s amazing mile in Bos- 
t<»n last week, Sclimeriz, for all his 
years of seasoning, is walking around 
in a cloud of subdued anticipation. The 
four-minute imloor mile is definitely 
within reach and there is no more 
fitting place for it to be achieved, in 
Schmertz’.s opinion, than in the Wana- 
maker. Santee agrees. He told a report- 
er in Washington recently, “I suppose 
it’s just words put in my mouth, but 
I want to win the Millrose. That’s the 
one everybody wants to win.” 

Such words can make any promoter 
happy— Schmertz most of all. e n.o) 
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THIS YEAR’S 
MILLROSE GAMES 

The IfSih annual Millrosc Garner will 
he held in Madison Square Garden this 
Saturday night. Herewith a rundown of 
the events and competitors to watch. 


THE CUP RACES 
Th« Wanamakor Mile. The big race of the 
indoor season, the sinxie most important 
event. Eleven laps leach lap: 160 yards'. 
Santee is the man to watch, of course, but 
if the pace falters, Nielsen's great sprint 
could carry him in. Millrose reconi: 4:0.’j.3, 
Gil Dodd.s, 194X. Indoor record: 4:03.8, 
Santee, ia.st Saturday. 

The Mel Sheppard 600 . Withdrawal of 
Charley Jenkins after ftu attack and weak 
showing of Mai Whitfield in Boston indi- 
cate a routine race. Meet record: 1:10.2, 
Hugh Short, 1943. Indoor record: 1:09. .5, 
Whitfield, 1953. 

The Millrose Two Mile. Second year of 
competition for new John Wanamaker tro- 
phy. Ashenfeller, Wilt, McKenzie all sub-9 
minute two-milers, all have won this winter. 
Ash and .Mac are drivers. Wilt has kick. 
A.shenfelter should win. Millrose record: 
8:.52.8, Greg Rice, 1942. Indoor record: 
8:50.5, AshenCeUer, 1954. * 

The Johrt C. Anderson t-M. Relay. Series 
of intercollegiate race.s. Fastest winning 
time wins cup. Last (ami fastest) relay of , 
evening is ohen most exciting event of I 
Games. V’illanova (ailing Jenkins will run I 
anchor) and Morgan State are best bets, j 
Meet record: 3:18.4, Manhattan, 19.52. In- 
door: 3:14.4, Gram! Street Boys, 1953. 


THE OTHER EVENTS 

MO-yd. run. Superb fiehl makes this a bet- 
ter race than mort*-famous 600. Watch Irish 
Ron Delaney against Maynard, Courtney, 
Boysen, DeMuynck. 

60-yd, daih. Richard, Stanfield, Bragg 
head exceptional field of .sprinters. 

60-yd. hurdiei. Harrison Dillard against 
world. Going for 9th straight meet win. 

Pole vault. Plenty of I4-footer8, but 15- 
footer Richards will win 9th title. 

High jump. Herman Wyall will outleap 
others, may outleap Indoor record: 6:10*<, 

Two-mile relay. Syracuse has an excellent 
team, may threaten Millrose mark: 7:39.8. 

Piui PAL and high school relays (in which 
veteran fans love lo spot comers’), AAU 
1-m. and 2-m. relays for club runners, and 
a crowded 1,000-yd. handicap. 

The Outstanding Performer 

Postmeet vote of track writers selects 
outstanding individual of Games. Good 
bet.s to win trophy: Delaney, Santee. 




The Shoe 
Fits 


BASS WEDUNS* 
Style 734, oMiqued 
brown. Also block. 
Style 750. 


BASS WECJUN* TIES 
Stylo ontiqued 
brown. Also block. 
Style 6175. 

«T.M. teg. 


True Indian 
Moccasin 
Construction 
from heel to toe, a single piece of 
leather extends around under your 
foot. 

The fit and feel of Weejuns* tell you 
unmistakably that you're wearing 
the original indoor-outdoor leisure 
shoes . . . often imitated, but 
never reproduced. Only Bass makes 
genuine Weejuns and Weejun Ties. 

FOR HUNTING 
Boss Quail Hunters* 
FOR SKIING 
boss Ski Beets 
FOR GOIF 
Bess Spertecesins* 
FOR CAMP 
Boss Moccasins 


G. H. Bass & Co., 172 Main St., Wilton, Maine 


TREMENDOUS ! 

You are publishing a 
tremendous magozine, 
and as each week goes 
by with its new issue 
of SI, I sometimes pinch 
myself to remind me 
that it's only o mere 
wait of seven doys until 
the next copy. 

George Roy. Portlont/, Oregon 


^ corw’ FisHiw? 


Record-Proved 


SPECIALIZED lines for every fishing pur- 
pose.. .for your greater fishing pleasure. 



lirre's a colorful guide I 

.America's finest frcsh-walcr 
li.«hing. Big 24 page booklet 
shows detailed maps of 19 
lisli-lillcd lakes, 204 docks, 
description of Tennessee's 
, lent accommodations, li.shing 
/ laws, creel limits, etc. .All 
the information you need 
to get your share of 
prize-winning has.s, 
walleyes, crappie. 
bream, stripes, . . 
whatever you'n after. 

NO CLOSED SEASON 
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COLUMN OF THE WEEK 

(LljC Uia5l)intiti.in ^Jost 

cTiincB Tl'craU'l 

Shirley Povich, president of the Baseball 
Writers Association, warns that it’s time 
for a pause in liail of Fame balloting 



JOE DIMAGGIO 



rriiME sow. perhaps, to call a halt 
i to the Baseball Hall of Fame bal- 
lotinK lest the mechanics of the voliiiK 
elevate to the Cooperstown shrine a 
grist of ball players who don’t properly 
belong. The dangers of the annual bal- 
lot are now becoming apparent. 

Succeeding elections have been 
skimming the cream off the top of the 
player lists, which are now so thinned 
out that players who couldn’t com- 
mand a half dozen votes a few years 
back have vaulted among the leadi'rs 
in the balloting. It could lead to a 
gradual cheapening of the lionor of be- 
ing in the Hall of Fame. 

It is significant that players who 
weren't deemed worthy of ('oopers- 
tow’ii and were steadily rejected in the 
voting a few years ago are now being 
dragooned into the Hall of Fame. Their 
stature hasn’t increased, obviou.sly, 
but the stantlards are being lowered 
by the demand that somebody must 
be voted for each year. 

The situation calls for a pause of a 
few years in the voting to permit fame 
to catch up with some of the players, 
or vice versa. There are some names 
near the top of the list like Hank 
Greenberg and Joe (’ronin who de.serve 
enshrinement, but most of the other 
current leaders are pale company for 
such as the C'obb-Speaker-Johnson- 
Ruth-Mathewson immortality. 

It is apparent, too, that the game, 
currently, isn’t producing the giant- 
type performer of the past. I would he 
reluctant to name more than three 
players now in the game who honestly 
de.serve enshrinement at Cooperstown 
at the level on which the Hall of P’ame 
was originally established. 

Stan Musial will certainly ijualify 
for Cooperstown at the end of his play- 
ing career and so will Ted Williams 
and Boh Feller. They are the only 
slick-outs in the majors, ('onsislent 
stardom ought to be a prime requisite 
for Cooperstown. Even such a fine 
pitcher as Bol) I.emon doesn't have a 
big enough spread. To suggest such as 
Willie Mays for Cooperstown after one 
good season, sensational as it was, 


would be to profane the entire Hall of 
Fame array. Willie could make it by 
putting together some more like that. 

This is not to quarrel with the in- 
duction of the lute.'sl four into the 
H. of I'’. DiMaggio certainly di'served 
the honor, and .“io <]id Ted f.yon.s aiul 
Gabby Hartnett. Dazzy \ atice, in my 
opinion, didn’t quite rale with that 
trio, but that is mere opinion. Begiti- 
ning ne.M year, however, promotion to 
the Hull of f'ame could become alrno.st 
automatic. Ix'cau.se canditlaies will be 
moving up almost by default. 

It was on Septemln-r 'Js. IIKIS that 
Hartnett took his biggest stride towani 
the Hall of Fame. Tliat was the day 
the Cubs were trying to win the pen- 
nant from the Pirates, who had led the 
Xalional League since July 12 and al- 
ready had their World Series tickets 


T he name was definitely the thing 
in .selecting the lifo') freshman class 
in the National Professional Football 
League— and checking over the draft 
choices was like reading a carbon copy 
of Si’s September preview of outsiaiul- 
ing college football players. They real- 
ly went down the line with us. In a 
complicated method of Imnus picks and 
first round choices the Baltimore Colts 
emerged with two names that could 
make them a threat in the Westerti Di- 
vision. They chose George Shaw, the 
Oregon quarterback who led the na- 
tion's major colleges in total ground 
gained, over Notre Dame’s Ralph 
Guglielmi, because, as Weeb Eubank, 
the Colts’ coach, put it: "We know 
that he is a great pa.sser — he proved it 
with a losing team. We weren't loo sure 
about the pa.ssing of Guglielmi because 
Notre Dame isn’t essentially a passing 


printed. In a little more than a month, 
the Cul>s had gained nine games on 
Piltshurgh. 

The Pirate.s still held a half-game 
lead lliat fateful day in ('hicago. The 
score was tied in the ninth two 
WIT*' out, Han nett was up for the Cubs 
atui .Mace Brown had a count of two 
strikes, no balls against him. The next 
pilch: Home run into the left field 
bleacliers and the Cubs wound up a.s 
pennant winners. 

(Mark Griffith once upon a time was 
talking about catchers. That old Na- 
lional League-hater, who wouldn’t 
ccuicede that the N I, was even a major 
league, tinally made a startling admis- 
sion. "Be.st catcher in Itaseball," he 
wlii.spered a.s if afraid of being over- 
heard, “is that feller Hartnell, even if 
he is in the other league.” 


team.’’ Coupled with .Alan .Ameche, 
the “poor ntan’s Doc Blanchard” at 
fullback, their oflen.sive effort should 
certainly be improved. 

The (Mticago Cardinals received a 
shot in the arm with the selection of 
Max Boydston, the Oklahoma end, 
who many think was the outstanding 
player in college football last fall: and, 
in addition, Lindon ('row, the great 
Southern California halfback. Among 
other first ballot picks are Halfback 
Dickie Moegle of Rice to San Francis- 
co; Kurt Burris, the fine Oklahoma 
center, to (Meveland: Notre Dame 
Tackle Frank N’arrichione to Pitts- 
burgh, and another Notre Darner, Joe 
Heap, who is fa.st enough to go outside 
and strong enough to go inside, to the 
Giants. Notre Dame players, as usual, 
were at a premium. In the first five 
rounds seven of them were picked. 


FOOTBALL 


NOW AND THEN 

In the draft, the name.s got the nod 

by HERMAN HICKMAN 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


HOCKEY 

FIGHTS ON ICE 

They are an unavoidable pari of (he game 

by SCOTT YOUNG 



tMAURICC RICH 


If clubs like Washington, Baltimore 
and the Cardinals are successful in ac- 
quiring the services of their draftees, 
the competition in the NFL will be 
keener than ever before. But remem- 
ber: the draft selection only gives the 
club the sole right to negotiate with 
the player selected. There are many in- 
tangibles involved, such as their mili- 
tary status, their real interest in play- 
ing professional football, and Uie com- 
petition from major league ba.seball. 

Today’s professional football is cer- 
tainly a far cry from the pro version of 
even 20 years ago when I was playing. 
Each club today has paid scouts all 
over the country checking outstanding 
players. They study closely the case 
history of hundreds of players, especial- 
ly as to temperament and injuries. In 
the old days it was more or less of a 
one-man operation for each team— a 
matter of personal contacts. 

WORK FOR PEONS 

The crowds were .small and the sal- 
aries smaller. It was said that Bill Hew- 
itt, the greatest end I ever saw, was 
making only $90 a game with the Bears. 
Cal Hubbard, the giant Green Bay 
tackle (now supervisor of the American 
League umpires) and myself at Brook- 
lyn— yes, they were in the league — 
were the highest-paid linemen in foot- 
ball at $200 a game. It added up to 
about $2,500 a season with a few exhi- 
bition games thrown in. 

In the early ’30s our Brooklyn team 
was owned by Dan Topping, now co- 
owneroftheNewYorkYankeesbaseball 
team; the late, great one-time Army 
Halfback Red Cagle; and Shipwreck 
Kelly. All three were in their 20s. Red 
and Shipwreck were also our halfbacks. 
John J. McEwan was the coach and I 
was the captain. There has never been 
a combination like this. Coach Mc- 
Ewan had an ironclad theory that 
there was no such thing as a legitimate 
end run, and it soon got around the 
league that we didn’t even have one 
from our tight double wing back for- 
mation. Oneday “Stumpy” Thomason, 
a speedy halfback who had played at 
Georgia Tech, asked McEwan in utter 
frustration: “Coach, how do I run this 
play, anyway?” McEwan, the former 
West Point head coach and English in- 
structor, answered in a typical Mac- 
Arthurian stanza: 

“Son, dispatch yourself with the ut- 
most precision and proceed as far as 
your individual excellency will permit.” 

Professional football has come a long 
way since those days. The semipros be- 
came pros, but I wonder if they have 
as much fun now as we had then. CSKd 


I T MAY be that this will cause me to 
be held in contempt by the more 
pious critics of the National Hockey 
League, but I think that one of the 
funny things about any hockey .sea.son 
is the annual outcry against fighting 
during games. This one hasn’t yet pro- 
gressed to the point where a professor 
will get headlines by calling profes- 
sional hockey a blood sport of about 
the same respectability as feeding 
Christians to lions, but that will come. 
It always does. So this is by way of 
being a rebuttal filed in advance. 

Anyone who is surpri.sed at fights 
breaking out in hockey should likewise 
be surprised each time the sun rises 
in the East. There is just something 
about being jammed into the side- 
boards at high speed, or catching a 
slick in the face or an elbow in the 
teeth, even if it’s accidental (it some- 
time.s is\ which tends to rouse a man’s 
fighting spirit. It is true that the rule 
book provides penalties for such even- 
tualities. It is also true that because of 
the game’s speed the referee can’t see 
everything, and doesn’t always call all 
he sees. Which brings us to a third 
truth — that quite often in hockey 
there seems no really acceptable alter- 
native to giving a man a good punch 
on the nose. 

One of the belter examples of such a 
situation, among the fights I’ve seen 
recentlj', took place during a game be- 
tween Montreal and Toronto. Early in 
this game Bert Olmstead of Montreal, 
a tall and rather righteous-looking 
young man, several times came within 
a whisker of chopping off someone’s 
nose with the blade of his stick, which 
he often carries high. Indeed, in more 
than one case this tvould have hap- 
pened, except that the nose in question 
previously had been bashed flat by one 
of Mr. Olmslead’s elbows. The victims 
presumably hoped that if they kept 
their tempers the referee eventually 
would hear their bones crunching and 
would give Mr. Olmstead a penalty. 
This, however, did not come to pass, 
and any reasonably keen student of 
the game could have foretold what 
happened next. 

All well-integrated hockey teams 


have in their line-ups players known 
unofficially as "policemen,’’ part of 
whose duties, again unofficial, it is to 
step in when less robust players are 
being pushed around. One of the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs’ policemen is Tim 
Horton, one of the league’s best rush- 
ing defense men, a youngster with a 
fierce jaw and a boyish crew-cut. Mr. 
Horton simply took the next oppor- 
tunity to carry Mr. Olmstead into 
a corner, drop slick and gloves, and 
punch away with great authority. 
Both, of course, were sent to the pen- 
alty box for five minutes, but the pun- 
ishment that the referee had failed to 
levy had been levied, nevertheless. 

NATURE BOYS 

That fight would have been good 
for all the talk on the subway going 
home if it hadn’t been for another 
fight later in the game, which was an 
example of how an even more direct 
retaliation than Horton’s can cause a 
fight. Bob Bailey, a courageous and 
headlong young center man up from 
Toronto’s Pittsburgh farm for a sec- 
ond go at the big time, crashed the 
great Maurice Richard into the boards 
while both were chasing a loose puck. 
It was a borderline play which could 
have produced a penalty for Bailey, 
but the referee let it go and Bailey 
grabbed the puck and started on the 
attack. Richard, who would not be 
half the great player he is if he allowed 
himself to pushed around, got up 
and rushed to check him. In doing so, 
with his stick rather high, he broke 
two of Bailey’s teeth. I just don’t 
think it was unnatural that two young 
men of spirit should fight under such 
circumstances. 

The ensuing hostilities lasted about 
10 minutes and cost Richard $250 in 
fines, mainly because he was said to 
have slapped a linesman (who tried to 
restrain him) with his glove, although 
it appeared to me that Richard was 
only trying to retrieve his glove, which 
the linesman had grabbed. 

Another type of hockey fight, as 
easily understood, is one which starts 
from plain loss of temper, due largely 
continued on next -page 
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to the speed of the game and the neces- 
sarily comparable speed of the way a 
player reacts to any situation. A good 
example of this took place in a game 
between Detroit and Toronto. This one 
had a lot of tension because at the time 
the teams were fighting for second 
place. Tempers were short. When Mar- 
cel Pronovoat’s stick cracked the face 
of Jim Morrison, Toronto defense 
man, Harry Lumley, Toronto goal- 
keeper, apparently thought it had been 
done on purpose. He flung away stick 
and gloves and charged, his temper 
gone in an instant at the injury to his 
teammate. Dutch Reibe! of Detroit, 
as loyal to Pronovost as Lumley was 
to Morrison, whaled away at Lumley 
from behind. Then Morrison, blood 
streaming from his forehead (six 
stitches were needed later’, took over 
Pronovost himself. Lumley chased Rei- 
bel, and other players paired off. The 
fight lasted two or three minutes, 
caused six major penalties (Morrison 
had his stitches put in while serving 
his) and in my view was virtually un- 
preventable. Even if the referee had 
been going to give Pronovost a pen- 
alty for carving Morrison, he couldn’t 
have done it fast enough to beat the 
reflex that sent Lumley into action. 

HERE TO STAY 

So I feel that fights in hockey are 
natural enough, the game being what 
it is. Some could be prevented by bet- 
ter refereeing, but not all. I’ve been 
watching the game since the middle 
’20s and there always have been fights, 
more than in any other sport (some- 
times including boxing i. If fighting had 
been going to kill the game, it would 
have died in infancy. 

And often a game in which a fight 
occur."? otherwise is pure hockey at its 
swiftest and most exciting, with the 
fights more or less natural by-products 
of the swiftness and excitement. Which 
may have prompted a remark by Conn 
Smythe, manager of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, who haven’t had an un- 
sold seat for a home game since 1947. 
Smythe is no cynic who believes that 
the fights brought the customers, but 
he does realize that the fights are part 
of the game which, despite recent sag- 
ging fortunes in New York and Chicago 
due to weak teams, is still one of the 
most exciting of them all. Said he, after 
the Richard-Bailey and Olmstead-Hor- 
ton fracases, products of one of the 
year’s best games : “ We' ve got to stamp 
out this sort of thing, or people are going 
to keep on buying tickets.” CU® 


GOLF 


CLASS DINNER 


A tribute to some sterling champions 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 



BILLV JOE PATTON 


amkbican golf has always been ex- 
tremely fortunate in the type of 
persons it has had as its champions. 
This happy fact was never more con- 
spicuous than it was last Thursday 
night when golfers from all over the 
country gathered in the grand ball- 
room of the Plaza Hotel in New York 
to honor, principally. Babe Zaharias, 
Ed Furgol and Billy Joe Patton at the 
third annual dinner of the Metropol- 
itan Golf Writers Association. The 
Babe was on hand to accept the Ben 
Hogan trophy for 1953, since she was 
unable to come up for the dinner last 
winter. Furgol wa.<? on hand to receive 
the Hogan trophy for 1954. At the 
moment Babe and Ed are our N' ational 
Open champions but, for the occasion, 
that was .somewhat irrelevant; the Ho- 
gan trophy does not demand victory 
but only that some person burdened 
with a physical handicap tries. Billy 
Joe Patton— or should it be William J., 
since that remarkable young man was 
temporarily situated north of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line?— was up from K.C. 
to receive the MGWA’s Gold Tee 
award as the golfer w'ho did the most 
for the game in 1954. Ben Hogan was 
there to present their trophies to the 
Babe and Ed, and Bob Jones was there 
to present the Gold Tee to Billy Joe. 
Now there is a galaxy of class for any 
man’s firmament. 

Whenever golfers get together, cer- 
tain features of our national mores pop 
right out at you. For example, ever 



THREE OF THE BEST are smiling as Ed 
Furgol and Babe Zaharias receive Hogan 
trophy from the man for whom it’s named. 


since Walter Hagen revealed himself 
some 40 years ago as a man who really 
did not mind if he outdressed the mil- 
lionaires, golf pros have been the coun- 
try's most haberdashing set. Until re- 
cently the pros were a trifle shaky, 
comparatively, about their afler-dark 
combos but they’ve conquered that 
now, and it is doubtful if the Plaza 
ballroom, that old glade of the F. Scott 
Fitzgerald gang, ever was populated 
by a more Immaculately garbed group 
— always excepting the writers. For 
another thing, there was a time, and 
not so tong ago, when an athlete was 
considered a veritable spellbinder if he 
could manage a three-sentence speech 
without running out of words; and as 
for a spontaneous remark, well, as the 
old saying goes, they couldn’t ad-lib a 
belch after a Hungarian meal. That 
certainly ha-sgone by the boards. Now- 
adays, in this age of communication, 
they all step to the microphone as re- 
laxed as a Hope or a Crosby and it is a 
real treat to listen to them. 

THE FIBER OF CHAMPIONS 

But above all, what the diners were 
most aware of as they looked up to the 
head table and listened to one fine 
speech after another was that each of 
the principal guests had, in his or her 
own way, scored tremendous victories 
after overcoming physical and emo- 
tional disabilities of a very serious na- 
ture. It is hard to think of an occasion 
when so much fiber and strength of 
will was packed together at the center 
of any table. The individual stories are 
ail well know'n: Ben Hogan, injured so 
badly in a highway collision that it 
was doubtful if he’d ever walk, let 
alone play, again and who went on to 
win another National Open only 16 
months later, went on from that to 
win two further National Opens and 
the British, and who will be going on 
for some time yet; Babe Didrikson 
Zaharias, who underwent an operation 
for cancer in April, 1953 and then some 
15 months later, when the average per- 
son in her position would have been 
settling into a career as a bedridden 
invalid, swept regally to victory in the 
Women’s National Open, a tourna- 
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ment that requires 36 holes of play on 
the final day; Ed Furgol. the kid who 
in June, 1936 started to hitchhike from 
Utica to Baltusrol so that he could 
watch the National Open. He didn't 
quite make it. He got to New York all 
right but couldn’t get a hitch out of 
the city. Eighteen Junes later he won 
the National Open at Baltusrol— a 
man who built himself a champion’s 
game despite the fact that he plays 
with a withered left arm that goes 
along on his swing just for the ride. 
.•\nd Robert Tyre Jones Jr., still “first 
in the hearts of his countrymen,” as 
lane Werden of the New York Times, 
the toastmaster, pul it. Boh ha.s been 
enduring whatever is the diametric op- 
posite of good health for the pa.st six 
years. So what has happened? Bob 
Jones has l)een more active (and possi- 
bly more influential i than he ever was. 

They were all there to honor Billy 
Joe Batton, Morganton’s gift to the 
big leagues. The hard.ships Billy Joe 
has had to contend with have been rel- 
atively minor ones but here, beneath 
the droll delivery of a helluva player 
who is also a helluva speaker with a 
fine original mind, was the infant golf 
prodigy who never quite bloomed; the 
long-rlriving college star who never 
(juite caught fire; the never-was who, 
at 32, invited to the Masters on the 
shoestring qualification of being a 
Walker Cup alternate, somehow still 
felt he had the stufT and poured it out 
tournament after tournament. 

It was a very enjoyable evening and 
also a very stirring one. CgwiT j 


HORSES 

FURRINERS! 

Overseas horses arc all (he rage 

by ALBION HUGHES 


Miami, Fla. 

riiHK TIME is coming when horse 
players will have more use for the 
Almanach de Gotha than the racing 
form. Foreign horses with pedigrees as 
long as their tails and names to match 
are staging a major invasion of the 
U.S. of A. 

Right now there is a distinguished 
group of emigres stabled at Hialeah 
and Gulfstream. They come from Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Chile and the 
Argentine. Big stables that haven’t 
any foreign-breds are certain to have 
one or more whose sires were not na- 
tive. For, as Bert Mulholland, long- 



"Lct it go, llnrrigu}i. Let it go!” 


time trainer for George I). Widener, 
explains it: "There are fashions in 
horses just as in women’s clothes, and 
we are in a cycle when it’s smart to 
have foreign horses or their progeny.” 

The fa.shion started when the Irish 
Noor beat the invincible Citation in 
the Santa Anita Handicap in 19.50. 
Last year’s performances by t he Xasrul- 
lah boys and girls sparked it too. Then, 
continued inflation has made it difficult 
to buy good American slock. W. A. Kel- 
ley, with a barnful of foreigners, points 
out that a domestic horse worth $20,- 
000 co.st8 $50,000 these days and a real- 
ly top horse is priceless. The rise of 
$100,000 purses has seen to that. 

Horatio Luro, an import himself, 
believes strongly that the interest in 
foreign horses is allied to the rise of turf 
racing everywhere. It is interesting 
that the two new foreign horses which 
did most creditably in the first two 
weeks of the Hialeah meeting were 
Warbern Stables’ Alcibiades 2nd, 
which ran on the turf last h'riday, and 
Mrs. Caroline Hunt’s King’s Evidence, 
which ran in mud. Neither won but 
both race<l very well indeed. 

Going from barn to barn I made a 
check list of leading outlanders. Ha.sty 
House Farms has the Irish My Beau 
and the English Summer Solstice. The 
Irishman is much the better looking 
but the Englishman is long on record 
though short on looks. Both have been 
coughing, and neither is ready. How- 
ever, next summer in Chicago should 
see them doing their stuff. 

The best looker among the inmates 
of the Luro Stables is the Chilean 
derby winner, Saint Oregon, owned by 
Arnold Hanger. He’s a Widener nomi- 
nee, but he hasn’t bowed yet. At W. A. 
Kelley's Horse Motel is The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, a handsome gray from El- 


mendorf P'arms, which was obviously 
short in its initial outing. 

Veteran Trainer Tom Smith made 
the grand tour and hand-picked a trio 
from England, P’ranceand Ireland. The 
first two. Garde Royale (he’s English) 
and Gerocourt (he's French), didn’t 
run a lick. But on Saturday King’s 
Evidence, the import from Ireland, at 
45 to 1 was photographed out by Ifa- 
body. Racing under the colors of Mrs. 
Caroline L. Hunt, the 4-year-old colt, 
owned jointly by Ed Stephenson and 
Bunker Hunt from Dalla.s, did well 
abroad as a 2-year-old. It’s significant 
that his Irish owners tried to get out 
of the sale to the Hunts after a down 
payment had been made. 

SOD RUNNtRS 

Among the familiars is Charfran 
Stable’s Cascanuez, an Argentinian, 
which was one of the top turf runners 
last year. Not long ago he could have 
been claimed for $3,500. He did well 
on the turf last week and was seconded 
by Assuan, a French horse. Of course, 
last year’s turf star, Stan, is also 
foreign-bred. 

By the time the Gulfstream Hark 
meeting gets under way next month 
most of the invaders stabled in Florida 
will have been heard from one way or 
another. A whole flock of them are 
headed for Gulfstream, including Ubal- 
ides and the Irish-bred Ballydonnell 
which have the Florida Derby in mind. 
Also coming in are the unbeaten French 
Cantanio, Jack Magic which won six 
straight in England, and Panalley, 
winner of the Prince of Wales Stakes at 
York. So get out the pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, lake a whirl at the nearest 
Berlitz School and prepare to meet 
the invaders on your home grounds. 
They’ll be there. Cgwo) 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: AIL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
Eta»l(«>ball 

(Leading college games; 

N. Carolina vs. Duke, Chapel Hill. N.C. 

San Francisco vs. Loyola, San Francisco. 

UCLA vs. California, Los Angeles. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse, Boston. 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester. Philadelphia. 

# Kid Gavilan vs. Ernie Ourando. middleweights, 

# Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NB(i). 

Ie« YacMing 

Invitational regatta, Lake Winnebago, Wis. 

Skiing 

Dartmouth Winter Carnival, Hanover, N.H. 

Tennis 

Northwest men's indoor, Minneapolis. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5 
BotketboM 

(leading college games) 

Bowling Green vs. Duquesne, Bowling Green, 0, 
Duke vs. W. Virginia, Durham, N.C. 

Illinois vs. Northwestern, Champaign, III. 

# Iowa vs. Purdue, Iowa City, la., 3 p.m. (CBS). 
Kentucky vs. Mississippi, Memphis. Tenn. 

La Salle vs. Georgetown. Philadelphia. 

Missouri vs. Oklahoma. Columbia, Mo. 

Niagara vs. Holy Cross, Buffalo, N.Y. 

N. Carolina St. vs. Clemson. Raleigh. N.C. 

Ohio St. vs. Indiana. Columbus, 0. 

San Francisco vs. St. Mary's. San Francisco. 
UCLA vs. California. Los Angeles. 

Utah vs. Montana St.. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Wm. & Mary vs. Maryland. Williamsburg. Va. 
(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Waterloo, la. 

New York vs. Boston. New York. 

# Philadelphia vs. Ft. Wayne, Philadelphia. 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Rochester vs. Syracuse, Rochester, N.Y. 

Bobilailding 

Nail. AAU 2-man championship. Lake Placid, N.Y. 
Boxing 

Johnny Ortega vs. Keeny Teran, for American fly- 
weight title. Legion Stadium. Hollywood, Calif. 
(12 rds.). 

Hockey 

Boston VS. Detroit, Boston. 

Montreal vs. New York. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Horte Roclng 

McLennan Handicap, $50,000 1^ m.. 3-yr.-olds 
up, Hialeah Pk., Fla. 

Santa Margarita Handicap. $50,000 IVi m.. 3-yr.- 
olds up, f & m, Santa Anita Pk.. Calif. 

Ice Yachting 

Eastern Ice Yachting Assn. meet. Bellport, L.l. 
Nassau Cup race, Nassau. 

Skiing 

Natl. Jumping championships. Leavenworth, 
Wash. 

Track B Field 

# Millrose AA games, Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y., 8:30 
p.m. (Mutual). 

Natl. AAU Sr. women's indoor meet. Chicago. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
Baekeiball 

Boston VS. Philadelphia, Boston. 


February 4 through 13 


Ft. Wayne vs. Rochester. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. New York. Syracuse. N.Y. 

Bobtledding 

Natl. AAU 4-man championship, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Detroit. Boston. 

Chicago vs. Toronto, Chicago, 

New York vs. Montreal. New York. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
Baikelball 

Duquesne vs. Villanova, Pittsburgh. 

Indiana vs. Wisconsin, Bloomington. Ind. 
Michigan vs. Illinois. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Minnesota vs. Ohio St., Minneapolis. 

Miss. St. vs. Kentucky. State Coll., Miss. 

• Holly Mims vs. Milo Savage, middleweights. St. 
Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

^ Chico Wjar vs. Joe Klein, welterweights. Eastern 
Pkwy.. Brooklyn, N.Y. (10 rds ). 10 p.m. (ABC- 
local blackout). 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY S 
Baikelball 

(Leading college games) 

Maryland vs. Geo. Washington. College Pk., Md. 
Virginia vs. N. Carolina St.. Charlottesville. Va. 
(Professionals) 

% Boston vs. Syratose; Hew YoiV ■«. WlmneaptAis. 
New York. 9:15 p.m. (Mutual). 

Milwaukee vs. Philadelphia, Saratoga Springs. 
N.Y. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Baikelball 

(Leading college games) 

Carnegie Tech vs. Duquesne, Pittsburgh. 

Coll, of Pac. vs. San Francisco. Stockton, Calif. 
Kentucky vs. Georgia. Lexington. Ky. 

N. Carolina St. vs. Wm. & Mary, Norfolk, Va. 
SMU vs. TCU. Dallas, Tex. 

(Professionals) 

Minneapolis vs. New York; Boston vs. Syracuse, 
Boston. 

Rochester vs. Milwaukee, Rochester, N.Y. 

Boxing 

9 Joey Giardello vs. Al Andrews, middleweights, 
Baltimore Coliseum (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (CBS). 
Dag 5l«d Darby 

Inti. Dog Sled Derby, Ottawa. 

Hockay 

• New York vs. Chicago, New York. 9:15 p.m. (Mu- 
tual). 

Toronto vs. Montreal, Toronto. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TO 
Botkalball 

(Leading college games) 

• La Salle vs. Manhattan; NYU vs. St. Louis. Mad. 
Sq. Garden, N.Y., 9:15 p.m. (Mutual). 

(Professionals) 

Ft. Wayne vs. Philadelphia, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

New York vs. Milwaukee. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Syracuse vs. Minneapolis, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Goli 

St. Petersburg Women's Open, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Tucson Open. El Rio C.C.. Tucson, Ariz. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Chicago, Boston. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY II 
Boiketball 

(Leading college games) 

Brigham Young vs. Utah, Provo, Utah. 

Geo. Washington vs. Richmond, Washington, D.C. 


N. Carolina SI. vs. S. Carolina, Raleigh. N.C. 

San Jose St. vs. San Francisco. San Jose, Calif. 
UCLA vs. Stanford. Los Angeles. 

(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. Ft. Wayne; Philadelphia vs. Bos- 
ton. Philadelphia. 

• Harold Johnson vs. Paul Andrews, light heavy- 

• weights. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Jimmy Carter vs. Tony DeMarco, lightweights 
(nontitle), Boston Garden (10 rds.). 

Dog Slod Derby 

N. American Dog Sled Derby. W. Yellowstone, 
Mont. 

Sqwath Rocqueli 

Natl. Squash Racquets singles, Detroit. 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 12 
Basketball 

(Leading college games) 

Iowa vs. Indiana, Iowa City, la. 

La Salle vs. Richmond. Philadelphia. 

Maryland vs. N. Carolina, College Pk., Md. 

^ Minnesota vs. Illinois, Minneapolis, 3 p.m. (CBS). 
Northwestern vs. Michigan St.. Evanston. III. 
Penn vs. Dartmouth; Villanova vs. Boston Col- 
lege, Palestra, Philadelphia. 

Purdue vs. Michigan. Lafayette, Ind. 

UCLA vs. Stanford, Los Angeles. 

Westminster vs. Duquesne, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Wisconsin vs. Ohio St.. Madison, Wis. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. FL Wayne. New York. 

Rochester vs. Minneapolis. Rochester. N.Y. 

^ Syracuse vs. Milwaukee, Syracuse. N.Y., 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

Bobtledding 

Olympic tryouts. Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Boston, 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Horte Racing 

San Antonio Handicap, $50,000, 1V5 m„ S-yr.-olds 
up. Santa Anita Pk.. Calif. 

Ice Skating 

N. American outdoor speed championships. 
Saranac Lake, N.Y. 

Soiling 

S. American championship regatta. Lightning 
Class, Buenos Aires. 

Skiing 

Natl, cross-country championships, Willamette 
Pass. Ore. 

Trock & Field 

• NYAC meet. Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y., 8:30 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
Awle Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. race, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Botkelball 

Boston VS. New York, Boston. 

FI. Wayne vs. Milwaukee, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia, Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. Rochester. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Detroit, Chicago. 

New York vs. Montreal, New York. 
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SCOREBOARD 




A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Wes Sanlee, confident, short-striding Kansan, ran away 
from Denmark's formitiable Gunnar Nielsen, made good his 
boast of new world indoor mark with sensational 4:03.8 per- 
formance in Hunter Mile at Boston AA meet, clipped one and 
a half .seconds from Gil Dodds' 4:05.3 standard. # Bill Shar- 
man. sharpshooting Boston CeUtcs' guard, tlroppcd in four 
foul shots in team’s iOl 90 win over Syracuse, set new NBA 
mark of .50 consecutive free throws at Boston. • Jean Paul 


Ciosselin of Sherbrooke, Quelwc imi.shed five miles in 44:12.2 
for new world .snowshoe record at International Snow.shoers 
Convention in Ottawa. # Klizabelh Bosclli, French aviatrix, 
averaged 465 mph in Mistral jet over 1,000-kitometer closed 
circuit course near Mont-de-Marsan in southern France, es- 
tablished new world speed record for women. # Lafayette. 
Ind. Swim Club raced 400-yard medley relay in 4:34.2, bet- 
tered own women’s W()rl<l record time at Lafayette, Ind. 


BASKETBALL 

Minnesota edged Purdue .59 56 in six over- 
time periotls, look over undisputed Big Ten 
leadership. With score still deadlocked aft- 
er five extra sessioiK, Minnesota took ad- 
vantage of Purdue errors, three quick bas- 
kets l»y Gerald Lindsey and Dave Tucker 
to post win. 

Marquette exienfied winning streak to 
15, longest in nation, scored tiouble win 
f)ver I.,o.vola of New Orlean.s 73 70, 90 8S. 
Southerners carriofi Mar<iueite into over- 
time in second game, lost nut on Bobby Van 
Vuoren'a lay-up with il se.coTtds. to play. 

Kentucky got first-rate s<-are from Van- 
derbilt. forged aliead in last five minutes, 
won 75 71, maintained No. 1 ranking. 

Maryland got uncxjtecietl resistance from 
weak Navy, won 60 54 for 13th victory in 
16 ganie.s. 

Villanova repeated earlier upset of North 
Carolina State, whipped sixth-ranked 
Wolfpack 107 96 tiespite 49 points and 35 
rebounds by Ron Shavlik. 

S.MT walloped Baylor 96 84, set new 
Southwest Conference scoring record, lied 
T(’U for first place. 

La Salle had easy going, dispostnl of St. 
Jos4*ph's of Philailelphia 82-56, boosted 
.•u‘a.son's record to 14 4- 

San Franci.sco. in No. 2 .spot, continued 
to win with ease, routed Stanford 76 60, 
California 84 G2, 

I lah trailed Utah State by nine points 
early in game, came on to win 60-52, re- 
tained Skyline Conferente lead. 

Oregon Slate beat Washington 55 51, 
57 43. moved closer to Northern Divi.sion 
title in Pacific Coa-st Conference. 

Ba.sion Celtics and Syracuse National.seach 
won twice, remained deadlocked for first 
pla<v in tight NBA Kastern Division race. 
N.V. Knickerbockers lost three, were two 
and a half games olT paw. 

Ft. Wayne Pistons snapped three-game 
losing streak, whipped second-plaoe Min- 
neapolLs Lakers 99 92, held substantial lea<i 
over rivals in We.stern Division. Streaking 
Rochester Royals won five straight, drew 
closer to Lakers. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Arnold Sowell, fleet-footed Pitt star, ran 
extra lap in confu.sed Hollis 600 at Boston 
AA meet, was clocked in 1:14.3 for regu- 
lation distance, l)eat Joe Galfnoy by 12 
yards. Mai Whitfield, back from five- 
m»mth world tour, dropped out on final lap. 

Herman Wyatt of Armed Forces came 
uithin half inch of world indoor high jump 
record in same meet, won with 6-foot, 10'4- 
inch mark. Other winners: Gene Maynard 
won rough Lapham 1,000 in slow 2:14; 
Harrison Dillard nipped Rod Perry in 45- 
yard hurdles in :05.6; Horace Ashcnfcller 


of New York took twn-mile run in 8:55.5; 
Ron Richard of .Armed Forces edged An 
Bragg in ->0-yard dash in :05.4: the Rev. 
Hob Uich-ards cleared 1.5 feet in pole vault 
for 62nd time in career, was first with 1.5- 
fool, 2-inch leap. 

BASEBALL 

Joe DiMaggio, former N.Y. Yankee out- 
field star, pulled 223 votes in annual elec- 
tion conducted by Baseball Writers Asso- 
ciation, led Pitchers Ted Lyons (217 ami 
Dazzy Vance (205), Catcher Gabby Hart- 
nett 1195) into ba-seball’s Hall of Fame, 
greatest honor a ballplayer can achieve. 

HORSE RACING 

Determine finisheil neck behind fast-step- 
ping .Miz Clementine but won $lfi3,:l60 
Santa Anita Maturity when .stewar<ls up- 
heht Jockey Ray Vork’s claim of foul, p*‘- 
nalized Calumet Farm’s filly and E<ldie 
Arcaro for bumping Andy Crevolin's little 
gray Kentucky Derby winner in stretch. 

BOXING 

L..S. Supreme Court, in long-awaited deci- 
sion, ruled 6 2 that boxing is subject to 
anti-trust laws, cleared way for Justice De- 
partment to pre.ss anti-trust suit against 
International Boxing Club (see page J6>. 

Joey Giardello. young middleweight whose 
principal exercise in recent mont h.s has been 
limited to Philadelphia street corner brawls, 
was hard pressed in early rounds, staged 
late rally, overlook tough A1 Antlrews to 
win close 10-rounder at Norfolk, \'a. IBC 
promptly rematched pair for Feb. 9 at 
Baltimore. 

Jimmy Carter made first start since re- 
gaining lightweight title from Paddy De- 
Marco, chased Bobby WihkIs for 10 rounds, 
won unanimous <lecision in dull nontitle 
fight at Spokane. 

Nino Valdc.s, No. 1 heavyweight con- 
tender who hopes to fight Rocky .Marciano 


BASKETBALL'S TOR TEN 

- K ft.lifI of ,U,neiaU,l Vrtf uriltrt" poU> 
Tram stutidintCB this w<-^k with ix.inui (ivur.xl 
on a 10 9-S T-« 5 A-3 2-1 

1— Kentucky (48) 1.031 

2— San Francisco (33) 953 

3— La Salle (2) 541 

4 — Duquesne 532 

5— Utah (4) 442 

6— North Carolina State 434 

7— George Washington (7) . 421 

8— UCLA (2) 276 

9— Marquette (10> 274 

10— Illinois .. 236 

Rcsskr-s-ui-'. 1\. MinnrsoU <l' 22s-. 12, 
Maryland 214; I3. Alalmma (3 147; 14. 

Holy Cross (6) lOS; 15. Daylon .•>, 9(i, 


for championship, appeared sluggish hut 
had easy lime in .seventh-round KO win 
over .lack Flood at Huntington, W.Va. 

FOOTBALL 

(ieorge Hulas, owner-coach of Chicago 
Bears, winner of five National Football 
League titles in 29 year.s, revealed his in- 
tention to retire as coach after 195.5 .season, 
remarked wishfully, "It would be sweet to 
leave with another championship.” 

Sid Gillman, successful University of 
Cincinnati coach, was named coach of Los 
.Angeles Rams, succeeding Hampton F’ool. 

Bob Blackman of Denver University, 
whose playing career was halted by polio, 
was appointed coach at Dart mouth College. 

BOBSLEDDING 

Franz Kapus, lanky Swiss mechanic, 
whipped down icy one-mile run in 5:10. .52 
for four heats, upset Fritz Feieral)end by 
scant Moo second, captured world four-man 
bobsled championship for .self and crew at 
St. Moritz. 

Stanlej Benham. veteran U.S. driver, wa.s 
banned from international competition for 
three years by International Bobsled Fed- 
eration for “withdrawal from fnur-man 
championship in 19.54. . . At Lake Plac- 
id, N.Y. Benham set four-heat record of 
4 :44.77, one-heai mark of 1:10.35, won Adi- 
rondack AAU four-man title, created new 
.standard.s of .5:01 .47 for four heats, 1 :14.20 
for one heal, grablied two-man crown. 

BILLIARDS 

Willie Mo.sroni. world pocket billiards 
champion from Haddon Heights, N.J., won 
nine of 10 blocks, rolled up 1,500 points to 
589. overwhelmed Joe Procita of Los Ange- 
les in successful defense of title at Chicago. 

GOLF 

Bill Campbell of Huntington, W.Va., run- 
ner-up in 1954 British Amateur, now re- 
covi-ring from .severe hand burns, was 
named captain of nine-man U.S. Walker 
Cup team. Others selected: Billy Joe Pat- 
ton, Harvie Ward Jr.. Don Cherry. James 
G. Jackson, Lieut. Joe Conrad. Bruce Cudd. 
Dale Morey. Richard Yost. 

-Morlie Dutra of Los Angeles finished with 
strong 72 on final round, grahlieti National 
PG.\ .senior title with 213 at Dunedin, Fla. 

Pat Lesser of Seattle maintained supe- 
riority over Barbara Homack, national am- 
ateur champion from Sacramento, Calif., 
won 6 and 5 in Helen liee Doherty tourna- 
ment at Miami. - % 

HOCKEY ; “ 

Detroit Rod Wings tied N.Y. Rangers, Chi- 
cago Black Hawks, bla-sted league-leading 
Montreal Canadiens 7 -1 , moved within one 
co«ri'«Hcci on next page 
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point of top spot. Boston Bruins blanked 
Toronto Maple Leafs 3-0, Goalie John 
Henderson scoring fifth shutout. 

AUTO ;racing 

Juan Manuel Fangio of Argentina placed 
second in two heats in new Mercedes Benz 
3,000 but edged Stirling Moss of England 
on combined time of 2:23:18.9, won Buenos 
Aires Grand Prix. 

ICE SKATING 

Ken Bartholomew, veteran Minneapolis 
speed skater, captured 440, 880, ^4-mile, 

5- miIe events, placed .second in 220 and 
2-miIe, piled up 160 points for sixth straight 
national outdoor title at St. Paul. Pat 
Gibson of University of Wi.scon.sin swept 
all five races, succes.sfully defended senior 
women’.H crown. 

Alain Gilelli, 15-year-old French young- 
ster, out.skated 13 rivals, took European 
men's figure skating championship at Bu- 
dapest. Hanna EigI, blond Austrian star, 
won women's title when Yvonne Sugden of 
England, leading in competition, fell dur- 
ing free-skating events. 

TENNIS 

Ken Itoscwall, who upset Tony Trabert in 
semi-finals, outcla.ssed I.ew Hoad, 9-7, 6-4, 

6- 4, captured Australian singles title at 
Adelaide. Trabert and Vic Seixas downed 
Hoad and Rosewall, 6-3, 6-2, 2-6, 3-6, 
6-1, became first American.? to win doubles 
crown since 1933. 

SKIING 

Snow Cup Giant Slalom attracted top- 
notch field to Alta, Utah, produced both 
good performances and disaster. Marvin 
Melville of Salt Lake City led men with 
fast 1:39.9 clocking: Mrs. .Andrea Mead 
Lawrence of Aspen. Col., U.S. Olympic 
double gold medal winner in 19.52, paced 
women with 1:38.4. Disaster entered the 
picture late in day when wind became 
brisk, sun faded, turned slopes icy, created 
wicked bump, caused disqualification of 
eight skiers who went too fa.st to make all 
gates, brought bad spills to dozen others, 
.sent four to hospital. Most seriously injured 
was pretty Jill Kinmunl of Bishop, Calif., 
first to win women's national junior and 
senior slalom in same year and outstanding 
candidate for Olympic team (St, Jan. 311, 
who suffered fractures of fourth, fifth and 
sixth vertebrae of neck. 


MILEPOSTS 

Honored— Willie Mays, exciting New 
York Giants outfielder. National League’s 
Most Valuable Player, Male Athlete Of 
Year in AP poll; named winner of Ray 
Hickok $10,000 diamond-studded belt as 
professional athlete of year. 

Died— Jonni Myyra, 62, Finnish javelin 
thrower, onetime holder of world record of 
216 feet, 10^ inches, Olympic champion 
in 1920, 1924; at San Francisco. 

Died— A rthur Duffey, 75, first man to run 
100-yard da.sh in :09.6, Boston Post sports 
columnist, of heart attack, at Boston. Duf- 
fey was charged with being profes.sional 
in 1905, had three-year-old performance 
stricken from record book. 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


EAST 

Army 9S— St. Michatl's E4 
Boiton U. 78-Boston Coll. 88 
Brown 81 Tolls 66 
CCNY 78-New BriUin 66 
C«lll.(Pl.)76 Slipp. R. 71 
Conisius 73- loyol* (Bolt.) 
63 

Columbia 76- Army 69 
fordham 76— ^ton Hall 66 
Holsiri 102- Baltimore 91 
lalayellt 88- Albri|ht 71 
La Sana 82- SI. Joseph's 66 
Manhattan 72- Lemoynt66 
Manhitlan 62- Siena 60 
Niasara 91 Scranton 66 
Penn Si- 84 TtmpleM 
Slipp. R. 96 — Allianct 76 
SI. Francis (N.Y.) 63— 


Furman S9-Clemson 73 
Furman 126- Va. Tech 87 
Georsetown 82 Sprint Hill 
75 

Georgia 70-Geotgia Tech 66 
Georgia Ttch 73'Auburn 70 
Houslon 60-0kla. ASM 68 
Houston 59— Texas 62 
LSU 67- Mississippi SI. 63 
Louisville 68— Bradley 61 
Loyole (N.o.) 69- Geotge- 
lown M 


Marquette 90-Loyola (N.O.) 
88 

Maryland 60- Navy 64 


Sler 


I 48 


St Francis (Pa.) 96— St 
Bon. 93 

SI Joseph's 81 Drexel 78 
W,Va.T-l27-WVa-Wes.l06 
W.Va. Tech )37-6elhany80 

SOUTH ■ SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 101 Gtorgia 74 
Arkansas 66 -Okla. City 62 
Auburn 93 Florida 69 


TCU 101— Abilene Christian 


VanderbIM 88-Oav. Lips. 61 
VI|lanoval07-N.Car. SI. 96 
Vireinia 87- VMI 72 
WakeForesl76-RiehnKnd72 
W. Virginia 64-Va,Tech61 
W Virginia 88-Pill 74 
W. Kentucky 81-Tenn. Tech 

WEST 

Beloit 90- Wheaton 82 
Cincinnati 113- Ball St. 65 
Cincinnati 101-W. Kentucky 
82 

Dayton 91 Xaviar 80 
1111001496— Loyola (Chi.) 70 
low* 79- Ohio St W 
Michigan St. 88 OePaul 72 
Minnesotal02 N'westein82 
Minnesota 69- Purdue 66 
Ohio St. 91 N'western 90 
Okie. City 67 Wyoming 47 
SI. Franas (Pa.) 102- B.- 
Wall. 84 

St. Francis (Pa.) IIS— J. 
Cartoll 94 

SI. Louis 88- St. John's 70 
Tulsa47-Oklahoma A&M44 
W. Kentucky 89 Bowl 
Green 69 

Wichila 80 Drake 78 


Wyomini 73— Wichita 70 
FAR WEST 

Arirona SI. 92- Atitoni 74 
Aritona St. 101— S. Diego 
HTC 70 

Arijona St. 79— Arliona 72 
Colorado 78— Iowa St. 71 
Colo. A&M 76- Colo. SI. 57 
Denver 73— Colo. A8M 69 
Idaho 76- Wash. St. 73 
Idaho St. 88-GonHp 76 
Montana 7l-Monlana Si. 62 
Oregon Bl— Brig. Young 76 
Oregon 82- Brig. Young 71 
OregonSt.67-Washington43 
OiegonSt S5-Washington5) 
San Fran. 84— (Ulilornia 62 
San Fran. 76— Stanford 60 
S. Jose St. 73-Cal. Poly 66 
S.Joie SI. 69-S. Diego St. 46 
Santa CI*ra66-Calilornla 69 
Seattle 70- Loyota(L.A.)68 
S. Cal.68-Haweii Navy 23 
S. Cal. 84- Hawaii 58 
S. Cal. 76- Hawaii 43 
Stanford 72-SanU Clara 67 
UCLA 84-Cal. Poly 66 
UCLA 91— Santa Barbara 62 
Utah 60- Utah St. 62 
Washington SL 68-ldaho 60 


EASTERN DIVISION 
1. Syratutw 

W-25. 1-21 
Pel.; .543 

'W-25,L.21 «.PO 
Pel.: .643 


PROFESSIONALS 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


FI. Wayne Phila Boston i. Fi. Wayn* 

66-69 107-99 90-101 W 31. L 16 

94-79 83-93 Pel. -660 79-94 9 

Ft. Wayne Rochester Syracuse Milwaukee 2. Minneapolis Milwaukee FI. Wayne 


92-98 


Rochester Phila. Milwaukee 
W-22.L-23 104-107 94-83 99-93 

Pci. .489 94-96 

4. Philodelphlo Syracuse New York Rochaslir 
W18. L-25 99-107 94-83 85-87 

Pci.. .419 93-13 


W-26; L-21 79-86 1 00-91 

Pet- .543 92-99 

3. Rectiesier Milwaukee NewYork Boston Phila. 

W.2l:L-23 97-86 107-104 98-92 87-89 

Pel : -477 96-94 

4. Milwaukee Rochester Minn. NiwYotk Boston 

W-15, 1-32 86-97 89-79 93-95 88-79 

Pet.: .319 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


BOXINO 

JOHNNY HOLMAN. 4-round TKOover Cesar Brion, heavy- 
weights. Miami BeKh. 

PADDY YOUNG. 6-roHnd TKO over Tony Johnson, light- 
heavyweights. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

PETE ADAMS, 9-round TKOover Angelo Briso. middle- 
weights, New York. 

CHICO VEJAR. 3-iound TKO over Riggie Alotti. middle- 
weights. Stamford. Conn. 

GECjRGE JOHNSON. 10-tound decision over Ramon Fuen- 
les. middleweights. Philadelphia. 

TONY PERCY. 12. round decision over Reggie Chartrand, 
lor Canadian welterweighi title. Monlieal. 

JOEY LOPES. 10-round deasion over Johnny McCray, 
lightweights. Sacramento, Calif. 

RAY FAmECHON. 15-round decision over Sergio Milan, 
lot Euiopean featherweight title, Milan. 

CURLING 

MT. ROYAL. Montreal, over Utica No. 1. 12-6, inll. mixed 
bonspial. Lake Placid. N.Y. 


DOG SHOWS 

FUATH OF ULAID, Irish woHhound. besl-in-show. Mary- 
land Kennal Club, Baltimore. 


FIELD TRIALS 

TIMILEE, Nall. Amateur Shooting Dog championship, 
Somerville. Tenn. 

BELIOAKS EZRA, amateur all-age stake. Brittany field 
Inals. PInihursI, N.C. 

TURNTO. Field Trial Club Derby, Canton. Miss. 


HEINIE MANUSH and PAUL WANEft, tied lor first, with 
237. Early Wynn invitation, Venice, Fla. 

MIKE FEfCKICK. Scirsdale, N.Y., Impensl Valley Open, 
with 266, Brawley, Calif. 


HOCKEY 

Nall. Hockey League 
I. Montrool 

W.29; 1-13; T-8 
Pis.: 66 


W-20; L-16; T-15 
Pts-: 55 

’ W-17:l-19:T-12 
Pts.; 46 
,. Naw York 
W.13;l-25;T-13 
Pts.: 39 
I. ChUapa 
W-S; L-29; Ml 
Pts.; 29 


Toronto 

1-1 

New York 
3-3 

Montreal 

1-1 

Chicago 

9-2 

Oeltoil 

3-3 

Boston 

2-6 


Boston 

4-0 

Chicago 

2-2 

New York 
1-3 


Toronto 

3-1 


Detroit 

2-2 


Detroit 

1-7 

Montreal 

7-1 

Boston 

0-3 

Toronto 

3-0 

Chicago 
New York 


HORSE RACING 

GUERRERO S39. 810 California Breeders' Championship. 
1 1 16 m., by a nose, in 1:43. SanU Anita. Calit. John- 
ny Longden up. 

SL VINCENT S26.000 San Gabriel Handicap. IM m.. by 
a nose. >n 2.00. ^nta Anita. Calif. Johnny Longden up. 
BLESSBULL 820,550 Palm Baach Handicap. 7 f.. by 3)i 
lengths, in 1.23. Hialeah Pk., Fla. Jack Skelly up. 


ICE SKATING 

(Middle Atlantic Rtuie skating championship. New York) 
NANCY E. HEISS, New York, sr women's singles title. 
LARRY LOVETT. Baltimore, st. men's singles btla. 
(Midwest Open speed skating championships. La Crosse, 
Wis.) 

PAUL ELLIOT. Chicago, sr. men’s title, with 80 pts. 
GALE ERDMANN. MiTweukee, sr. women's title, with 70 
pis. 


MOTORBOATING 

RAY GASSNER. SI. Petersburg. Fla.. Orange Cup Trophy 
lot inboatds, Lakelend, Fla. 

BILL TEN NY. Dayton, Ohio. Oranga Club Trophy for out- 
wards. Lakeland Fla. 


HOOT MON. 28-m. Liplon Cup ract. in 3:18:20 correclad 
time. Miami Beach. 


SHOOTING 

(World live bird chamwonslMps, Cairo) 

BILL ISETTS. U.t. man's championship, with 24 ol 25. 
MRS. P. TORREGIANNt, Italy, women's championship, 
with 9 ol 10. 

U.S., over Egypt, In shoot-off. Match of Nations btle. 


SKIING 

ANSTEN SAMUELSTUEN. Steamboat Springs. Col., N. 
American lumping championship, with 229.1 pts., SL 
Paul, Minn. 

SVEN S. JOHANSSON, Alaska. N. Amaneancross-counlry 
title, in 1 .12.27, Minneapolis. 

ART DEVLIN, Uke Placid. N.Y, Norseman Ski Club 


EDDIE MOYLAN. Trenlon, N.J.. over Jean Noel Grinda, 
9-7. 6-2. d Florida men's singles, W. Pelm BeKh. 
MILDRED THORNTON. Ormond BeKh, Fie., over Pat 
Stewart. 9-7, 6-4, $. Florida woman's singles, W. Pelm 
Beach. 

JERRY MOSS, U.S.. over Mike Green. 10-8, 6-2. Austre- 
lian )r. singles. Adelaide. 

MOSS and GREEN, over Graham Stewart and Neville 
Netle, 16-14, 3-6, 6-4, Australian jr. doubles, Adeleide. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


SNOW PATROL 

NS^newsno#; PO -powder; PP-pMked pow- 
der; ilP- herd-packed snow; HB=hard base; 
GR-granular; FG-frozen granular; CO-corn 
snow; BC-breakable crust; DC-unbreakable 
crust; W-wet; IC-icy condition; BS-bare 
spots; DC-dangerous condition; CL-trail or 
slope dosed. 


A late roundup of snow conditions in America from a picked group of local skiers 

COMPILED BY BILL WALLACE 

Thf Etmlvni areas are iioping for neir smtw folloii ing receiil eoUl iiai e. 
irhile ^^'eslerll resorts continite to report good- to-exer-llenl conditions 



NEW ENGLAND: IIIWCOMA. V.K.: 1 TO on 
-l-io Hit witii i-iiniliiions consistontly I'ootl. 
’IVnips. ratia<‘'l from 20 l>i-low lo 22 :il)ovi-. 
voiMii t-(iv\v\Y, Skiinj,' lias liron soratrliy 
>luo to f;|{ surfiii-i' on 7-]n UK with sinm- 
U'. Ciihuoti Troplw race- sohcilulorl Iktv (or 
Ffh. 0, 

.STiiWK, VT.; 1 I’O on 2^-ll^ Hit Some N.S 
Would cfTtiiinly hid|>. Avorage icnip. last wook 
was 2 hol.tw. 

MM> u'VKK VT.- 2 I’l’ on itii-ts HI’ with 

oi-i'a'^ioiial icy spots. .\.Y. (’ity Ski r'oiini'il 
iniiTfliih ravo plannod for Foh, ."i li. 
me HHOMI.KY, VT.: \Vf<‘ki-ncl aiii-nciant'(‘ mark 
was <hatt<Tfii aKiiiti as some K.iHKi »i-hu.<.s('<l 
ovt'r 3 PI’ on 7-20 HU. Waiiinc tini«- '>n the lifts 
hit 20 minutfs. 

liKitKsiilKi-: MTS., MA.'W.: .Iimin.v I’fak has hocn 
iroinir f'*r tw-o wt-oki-n'ls wii )i .3-10 l'■^; anti soiiip 
I’l*. >iS woultl lift apprpviatvd. Otis Kiiluv nvoils 
at li-ast I I’O. So liocs Catamount. 

NEW YORK: IIKI.I.K.WHK : 2 I’l’ Oil o-lO. Ski- 
ing IS fair I'l i;ooti. with 10 20 ininutf wait for 


lifts. S'fW ttross rocfipts rocoril si't la.'l Sat. hy 
crowtls of 3.70*t. 

WitlTKKM H MI.: They're* liavilii: a real ol<l- 
fashiom-'l winlr*r up hiTf. jtleiiiy of snow ami 
ctdtl. I'l Ml* on lower level. 

Ti'ltiv: I I’O on I's. Kel.riiary is usually the 
hit.' month in iliis area. 

QUEBEC: I.A<' KllAi'I-oUT : I I’O i>n iimvimum; 
12 HU. Over (iOO ire moniinu-nls rraely for 
winter eurnival (laratle, Feh. .■). 

Most TKKMUl.ANT: I’O -iirfaee otl 31-.".'l HU. 
The skiinu hen- has been ^ootl to e\eeUeri‘ 
most of the winter. Rvan Cu|> rare si hetiiili‘il 
for Felt. li. 

PENNSYLVANIA: I.HtoMKIt: l.iilirel Ml. lias 
liatl Us lies! season ever, ami this week is no 
exee)Uiiin: ti-1 I new I’O on 2-10 ha.se. Reeent 
tem|is. sero to l."> nhove. 

MIDWEST: Htiy\K MT.. MK H,: I-' I’P pliis 

3-1 N.S on s-le HU the best snow eoiitlji ions 
since lO l^. \'aeal ioiiinn eollenians lielpeil week- 
enil aliendanoe hit 1.100. 

TKiiitv I’KAK. SI). t)AK.: 2-.3 N-S has arrivoil 


almost daily. Uase is now 3H-4S and skiini; rates 
exrellenl. Reeent temps, have been mild. 
ROCKY MTS.: IIKIITIIIII I) PASS, l ol.o.: Trails 
are .smooi h t hanks to 10 NS (skied down to I’P 
in some places i over 20-2(i HU. Mij;hways clear. 
A-sr-KN, iTii.o,: Roads from Denver are icy. 
All trails PI’ tin l^•no, no lift lines, 
sfs VAI.I.KY. iPAim: Uase totals are down lo 
2S atop Uiihly. 10 on valk'y floor. Somi' NS 
wouhl he weleome inileed. 

Al.TA. I'TAii: Skiing is near-perfect thanks to 
!i liylit I’O on 70-7!) HU. WailinL’ time for lift 
runs l.'i min. Vmini; snow luinnies have Iteen 
paekiiiK the lower slopes every weekentl; and 
experts eseajie into Upper trails. 

SANTA VK, S.MV-X.t »i nhl VO on 21. temps. 
2(l-.l7>. Open slopes have been fair to cood. 
WIllTKKIsit, Mii.NT,: Old snow has setlleil to 
3(1-10 PU with 1-2 NS surface. 
lAi'K.SDS, \tVo.: Skii'rs here are all smiles 
tliankt ii> 12-2(1 ilry I’P. Koails open hut ilriv- 
ers should hnni; auto chains just in ease. 
NORTHWEST: (ttpil'SK MT., ItttITISlI COI.t-M* 
iiia; Rain .^kicr:;' No. 1 enemy fell last 
week, ieiiiu trails. 3 W on frezen base with to- 
tals from li.') 1(1 'in, Siihstaniial wail for lifts on 
ski-svliool Swttirilays. 

MT. IIAKKK, WASH.: Fast, W and Itf surfaces 
have separated tlie men from the hovs. Skiini; 
is onlv fair due i.. W he.ivv snow on hi HP 
base. iC on access roiols. 

stk\i;n.'! PA.s.s, Wxsii,: ti.'i total hut no NS. 
Rest .skiini; is under the chair lift. 

MT, lioiiii, iiiiK.; Needed for Kooil skiing — 
2 -N.S In go with i*7 base. Trails from Timherline 
to (lovi. Camp icy with ruts, not for heginnors. 
I.alter has no NS. 7.(1 base. 

FAR WEST: Sljl'AW AM.l.KY. C.M.IK.: 

HP. Skiing here has l>een exodlenl most of the 
winter. Ilaytimi* temiis. l.'i tlh. Crowd last 
weekem! hit 3,7*1111, hut no wail for lifts. 

SNOW \ Ai.i i;v. I'Ai.ir,: North sIoim- ic. south 
slope IS niiisliy l ui not too had. Uasi> is HP. 
tti;so. m:\.: Ski conditions still tops. 2 PO 
over In PP in lower areas. 72 HU on upper. 
MT. ItAI DY. I'.M.II'.: 3(;-l> I’P in the sliellered 
howls, TralTie jams on aeee.ss roads se<‘m to 
have cleared. Sight-seers still outmimher the 
skiers hut there are pleni y of the latter, rausing 
2h tuin. weekend wait for upper lift. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

A digest of last-minute reports from 
fishermen and other unreliable sources 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 

FG- fishing good; FF-fishing fair; 
FP-fishing poor. OG-outlook 
good; OP -outlook poor. 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

BLACK BASS: NKVAnA: Colorado River res- 
ervoirs from -Mead to Havasu (Calif. i report 
F(i when winds permit, on deep-running plugs. 
Mis.sissipi'l: .Ssk Tony Uugtisin ol the llilosi 
Cliumher of Commerce Ici steer you to creeks 
and hayiius emptying into tiaek l>ay of Uiloxi 
where you can take fre.sh-waler bass and salt- 
water trout from s.ame skifT. ( Weak-s an* deeper, 
a.s heavier salt water underlies layer of fresh. i 
i.dfisiAN'A: F<; and <Hj in harrow pits of Uon- 
net Carre .spillway just above New Orleans. 
M1S.N()1'KI: Cold weather drove bass dee|> into 
lak<‘s Clearwater and Wapiiapello and Ol’ until 
weather gets warmer. 

ki.okida: 13-pound hignioiith eane-jioled from 
Rilke Haiehineha on Kis.simmoe River last 
w«s-k and OO in that watershed next two 
weeks. Or try Lake (Jriffin north of Leesburg. 
In general cold windy weather pul fish off feed 
last week and few sputa arc producing well 
throughout state, Be.sl liels: Lake Rosalie (10 
mile.s east of Lake Wales' and large sand ponds 
near Uay ('ounty and Washington County lines 
(norlhw<*sl Floridai when* mixed hags of chain 
pickerel and medium-sized ha-ss provide action 


and fun. Shiners are surelir'- hut silver sjioi'iis 
and white marihou slreiiniers '^liould get :<- 
suits, .And deepwater idiig lished in frcitii of 
Lake Tahiuin .'Spillway will snag occasional 
nice-.sized gars as side dish to fair hassing. 


CHANNEL BASS: IT.OKlliA: few r>>ds are 

still taking trolled lures in Odiloekonee. .Xiieilla 
and Apalachicola rivers (NW coast hut action 
slowing down. Try siak<.- -II and 12 at nioutli 
of St, -Marks River with fiddler crab bait, 
i.oi isiANA; Along marshy coast recHish ha\.' 
moved into new, vattals dredgol by oil eou.pa- 
nies, altracierl by ahundani food; ihe.v'li siriki- 
trolled or east spoons or plugs, hut hmi is he^t 
bet. Fish are al.oi in deeper hiiys mic! ha\r>u>-; 
try lower .leffcrson and Lafourche |)ari-:h(s. 

STEELHEAO TROUT: uliKcuN: FV on iil- 

niosl all streams lint improving and a good rain 
could start the joint jumping; <k;. 
fAl.lKoKSlA; All streams north of Russian Riv- 
er (including South Fork of KeL clear and 
falling, w it h limits of fish to 12 ixiimils rmt un- 
common. tiualala. Hig, Noyo aiul Ten M ile are 
clear hut FI’; Navarro m iierfeci shape with 
Ush in all pools; .San Lorenzo producing some 
blisters, w ith best fishing from gorge lo mout h; 
(iareia clear hut fishing poorly. Rest hei this 
week: Russian River. 

imiTisii (■(H.I'miiia: With mild weaiher keep- 
ing conditions ideal, lish over 23 pounds con- 
tinue to dominate reiiorts from all H.C. points. 
Kxpertssay jiart of run had lingered at m'h for 
p.xtra year of rich salt-water feeding. Quinsam. 
tlyster. Qualicuni, Nanaimo. I'owiehan. Ved- 
der and Rella Coola river.s are leading in lunker 
sweepstakes, and (Ki next two weeks. 
'.VASiilNdTiiN; Runs aren't materializing as ex- 
pected although rivers are in line shape, Russ 
(lermain of Alierdeen cherry-hohhed 2N’,- 
pounder from Chehalis River lust wis'k. Coast- 
al streams gem-rally FF and (XL with Ijuect'. 
Roguchiel and Soleduck he.st h(-t.s, l’uyallu]i and 
Skagit FF, OF; Columbia aluixe McNmy FF, 
OF; Cowlitz River sy.steni OK. .Apparently obi 


runs are plumb wore out hut new runs should 
eomeintoriver.s-wiih next real rain. 
WEAKFISH: II.oHIPA: In Tampa area weaks 
are on erlge of chantiels. especially in sheltered 
areas of Old Tampa Buy and near new Lower 
Tampa Hav Bridge iSunshine Skyway: try 
trolling witK nylon jig humping along hoiiom. 
l.ot'isiANA: Good catches of trout averaging 
2';. pounils were made in Oak River in Delu- 
erois Island area last week and ()(•' ni-xt two 
weeks. 

SAILFISH: H.nlttPM Cold \vin<U have slower! 
'iiilli'iling in A'ero-Sluarl area; (X; -oiith of 
I'alm Beaches whi-n went I kt s«-l i ie.s. 

MKXlcii: .Aca|iulco anglers averaging two fish 
tluily us season is at lu-ight: (X; through Feh, 

MARLIN: UMIAMAS; Rough seas slymie<l 
seekers of marlin ihui on lee shores of islands 
they found wahoo still prr— enl in worthwhile 
niiiiihersi; OC as winds should settle soon. 
MK-Xioi: Maziillan spy says things arc tough 
all over as 11 charter trips last week pro'liieed 

STURGEON: IIKITISH ( (il.l MHIA : Roy Tiech- 
maii lan'led a 227i-i)oun(ler <*n rod and line in 
the Frasi-r River near lloie-. Immeilialely after 
haltie Roy is.sueil s|jn<.|iu.ni - "Whew!" 
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Free 

Catalog 

Ready 
February 7 
Fully illu«lr*ted. 
104 page*, showing 
special Ashing tack- 
le. (oolwear. cloth- 
ing and one hun- 
dred snd twenty 
other leather and 
canvas specialties of 


LL.Bean,lnc.,212Main St., Freeport, Maine 

Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 


THOROUGHBRED HORSE BREEDERS 


Sfvd lervices sfill eveifobfe for 1955 
breeding leoien fo; 

Grand Admiral — $1000 live foal 

(War Admiral-Grand Flame) 

Papa Redbird —$1000 live foal 

(Baliadier-Toj Blbl) 

Wine list —$500 live foal 

(Que»lionnaire-Fizz II) 


CROWN CREST FARM 

Box 799 


Lexington, Ky. 



SPEEDY AlUUWUM BOATS! 


Six new Stexllte models for *SS ■ ■ . wooderiol 
lor flsbiog er Cer fast boaliog fae. Starlite Beets 
ere big sad oomfertable . . . iTiey're tops In sefaiy, 
oseaeuserebililjf end design, yet sorprieingly hm 
In reel I Keggedl)' oenslnielcd of specie] neavy- 
gauge elumlouB alloy wbicb doesn't require 
i^‘— »-g ever. Ligbtwcigbl and easy le lift . ■ . take 
OtarUse BaaM anywhere. Leera mere abent Starlite. 



I 

TIP FROM THE TOP 



For golfers of all 
degrees of skill 


from GENE SARAZEN, U.S. Open champion, t92S and 1932 


For a good many golfers today, there is only one season, appar- 
ently : winter. Even when the calendar states it is July, they play 
winter rules, helping themselves to preferred lies before each 
shot from the fairway. In the long run they are not heljnng 
themselves at all. To develop sound hand action, the secret of 
good golf, a player must learn to hit his shots from all varieties 
of lies. Besides, that is the game. 

When it comes to the woods especially, the average golfer 
takes a preferred lie almost automatically because he has no 
confidence the club will get the ball up into the air. Here I would 
strongly recommend that he use fairway woods with shallow 
faces. For one thing, the club head can get down into the ball 
on a snug lie far better than a deep-face<l club head can. For 
another, on a normal lie, the shallow face rides below the top 
of the ball, and this gives you the wonderful feeling that you 
can't miss getting that ball up. Call it optics if you want, but 
it will help you to move into the complete swing with greater 
confidence and style. 

I am always a little surprised today when I find myself re- 
ferred to as an outstanding fairway wood player, for I certainly 
wasn't when I started my career. I do know, though, that after 
I changed from deep-faced to shallow-faced woods, I became far 
more consistent and accurate. 



NEXT WEEK’S GUEST PRO: WILLIE HUNTER ON THE CHIP SHOT 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Some people are in the mood but haven’t the money . . . 


Some people have the money but aren’t in the mood . . . 


Some people have both the mood and the money 



Thfv're the yoiin^ and lirely families who first souKht the snowy slojjes 
...and lauKht a million Americans the fun to be had on skis. 

They’re the style-wise families who made sportswear the fastest- 
selling line of clothing in U. S. dei>artment stores. 

They’re the fiace-setting families who started ■’hard-tops” to the top 
of car |V)pulariiy . . . who were first to buy frozen foods, electric blankets. 
Bermuda shorts . . . the people who shaix* America’s casual living. 

SPORTS I[.I.rsTR.\TKI) is their magazine. Your advertising in it 

reaches 575.(XK) families the kind wlio spark 

today’s new generation of active, six)rts-minded consumers. 


MAGAZINE OF TODAY’S 
SUCCESSFUL YOUNG FAMILIES 


SPORTS 


Circulation Now 576,000 
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X I MH 3 X V 


ATCH W I T 


M 

IwIatchwIT is the only duet crossword in the 
world. To solve it, couples may sil opposite each other at 
a card table or well-balanced lapboard. At the signal, both 
contestants start solving. The definitions are daffy— watch 
out for puns, anagrams and persifiage; let your mind 


wander. Some of the words link the two puzzles together, 
permitting one player to do the other in the eye. Save 
these till last. If both players get stuck, the puzzles may 
be reversed and the solving resumed. First one finished 
wins. It’s designed for two but one can play it alone. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Bukcrvillps. 

68. Whal th» unromir mmira are. 
7n. It's ni|>|>i<' with som<-. 

71. Acht-s. in Franre. 

72. Call of lh<- wild. 

73. Somoihingiodnwithynurcakp. 

74. I’rrfwl alaKi' art for Owfirard 

nouml. 

79. Oarry'a Aral namr. 

HI. Blur KaKlr'anrifcinal mtinoKram. 

83. Ii alwaya ko<« u|i in amokr. 

H7. 1A'hy wrat doran'l 8|>pak to raal. 
H9. Dlllu. 

Ul. Br IhU on your hrad. 

92. Kona Tidr rhalli-nitr. 

93. Dandy'a taal namr. 

94. Park man. 

95. MomlxTR of ihr Bull Mooar. 

96. Short man. 


DOWN 

1. Thi- In-art of il.i- inatirr. 

2. What Nrro rrriainly waa. 

8. Rift'a last name. 

4. Thry'rr at ara at ara. 

6. Pn|>«-y«-'B linhy. 

6. King-aiar fnulwi-ar. 

7. A bump on a hog. 

8. I.ook up «>- 

9. Kxamiilra of playing with your 
Irrt. 

10. It-arrally loo bad! 

11. Ridr in an airplunr. 

12. l.andrd with a lin>km tail. 

13. SCulT and nonm-nar. 

21. Dig ihi-m-. 

28. Yr>u ran ratrh thr flu with this. 

25. Any girl at Hollywood and Vine. 
27. Avia' Aral namr. 


28. Thealatryoubuyaomrthingin. 

29. ll’a a thought. 

31. iMir loved him. 

.32. You’ll find help hrre. 

33. N'uvi>l girl of 100 yean ago. 

35. SulMtitutr for saw. 

37. Brnt. 

42. Mlly’a fricnda. 

43. Something the iKN-ta ran't do 
without. 

45. Took a good look. 

46. Little one and others. 

47. Poetir letters. 

48. Now and then. 

49. A fini-grade publirallun. 

51. MemlK-ra of the slag line. 

63. Time to eoroe. 

65. The opiKisitr of hardly ever. 

.66. Talk nlmut the price of eggs. 

67. Where the Aprnniniw play. 

68. Aaaent with the Ih-sI judgmenL 

60. Ifa not all youn. 

61. Kind of houao on Broadway. 

62. Ii'a pretty roeky. 

64. You’ll gel an A for this. 

66. Maaon'a hHl>er. 

67. Saving things at the ringside. 

68. Junior's marble. 

69. March girl. 

71. Somewhat familiar place. 

76. Get away from. 

76. He came between Harry and 
Dick. 

77. Bridal |>ath. 

78. A kind of blazer. 

80. Il'a a racket. 

82. Running wild. 

84. Gift to a dc|>arling suitor. 

85. Makes mad. 

8«. Whal G.l.a like to be at. 

88. Famoua Mr. Slain. 

90. Better half of a Navy man- 
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ACROSS 

1. They need keepers. 

0. An example of free trade. 

10. Bata back. 

14. Mother’s last name. 

15. He sounds as if he did or didn't. 

16. This will make you llghiheadi-d. 

17. It haa a bank in the Latin 
quarter. 

18. She goes with Marie. 

19. This gives you quite a turn. 

30. Work for the butcher, the baker, 
the eandleatiek maker. 

22. Man of metal. 

24. Plaees to go in the apringt. 

26. Man about oure towns. 

27. Something to wear. 

so. What war is. in London. 

31. Begin work here. 

34. — a doornail. 

36. Something to do with love. 

38. Write nulhing in French. 


39. A kind of diction. 

40. \V<ird of gteeting in the south' 
land. 

41. It cornea between red and beet. 

42. t.ewia is full of them. 

44. Approliriate part of gardener. 

45. Mum’s the word. 

46. This will take effort. 

47. It's as easy as pie. 

50. Famoua Mr. Anthony. 

52. Diamond robberb-s. 

53. Famous T^man. 

54. A desk, nr a runner around IL 

55. I’ereolatea. 

56. This is certainly not hers. 

59. A dale that Julius didn't like. 
(Abb.i 

61. Bye-bye, l.aby, 

63. Reds on the reservation. 

64. Bad girl of Shakrai>eue. 

65. He's always up in the air. 

66. A famous Scott. 

67. He's (he type to hound tho 


SOLUTION WILL APPEAR IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


AS SIMPLE AS THAT 

Sirs: 

Boh Hall dpsf*rvps conKratulations upon 
two counts: P'irst, ho conirihutwi to SI an 
interestinR and inf<)rinative article on the 
college football television problem. Second, 
he Hushed Bernarti Honan of l.rf*hannn, 
Ind.. whose letter-to-the-editor appears in 
Si's Jan. 24 i.s.sue. 

Honan .set out in his communication to 
disparage Hall's statements; but he suc- 
ceeded in proving Hall’s case with full con- 
clu.sivene.ss. 

By his own comments Honan shows him- 
self to be an enthusiastic football fan. For- 
tunately for him, he resides within easy 
driving distance of eight stadiums in whh'h 
major college football contests regularly 
take place. However, he insists upon get- 
ting his football via T\‘. He wants nothing 
but the best— and, if he doesn't get what 
he considers to be the best, he feels that he 
is being mistreated. 

I wish that Honan were uni(|ue. The 
truth, I fear, is that he is typical of a large 
numl)er of football followers. Honan and 
other.s with the .same point of view coasti- 
tute the reason why the NCAA must exer- 
cise control of football telecasts if the game 
of intercollegiate football is to survive. 

What baffles me is why Honan ct nl. 
don't realize that if television carried all 
of the games which they want to see, there 
would soon he no games to televise. No 
sponsor of a sports event can give away 
millioas of free tickets through television 
and expect to sell .some thousands of them 
at the same time. It is all as .simple as that. 

Asa S. BfsHNKi-i. 

Commissioner 

Eastern College Athletic Conference 
New York 


THAT TRUE-BLUE FAN 

Sirs: 

Just completed reading the letter from 
Bernard Honan in rcbulT to the article by 
Rubt. Hall (SI, Jan. 10 1. If Honan is dis- 
gusted with Mr. Hall and his ni>inions, he 
should know my opinion of his views. . . . 
First, he is located near not less than eight 
schools which he deems to have football 
teams worthy of hi.s attention. Teams he 
could see with a minimum of travel and ex- 
pense. But, does this true-blue fan go to see 
any of the.se schools play their games? Of 
course not, and furthermore he announces 
proudly to one anti ail that he U a TV fan. 
This probably causes wild exotic dances 
of joy by the athletic departments of the 
-schools in his vicinity. He plainly says that 
about all he Is prepared to spend for a Sat- 
urday afternoon of fun is his time, at the 
TV of course. So, when a national sponsor 
and the NCAA cater to him, it Is only nat- 
ural to suppose that he will appreciate the 
offering. . . . But again, poor mistreated 
Mr. Honan fails them, and he writes let- 
ters ju-st dripping with vitriol in stern re- 
buke. Why, you say? Why .simply because 
that stupid fellow who makes up the .sched- 
ule of games for TV did not schedule the 
game dear Bernard wanted to .see. ... He 


suspects that the NCAA, the TV station, 
the teams playing that day are all in one 
big cloak-and-dagger ojK-ration and are sit- 
ting up night.s thinking up bad games to 
put on the TV, and ruin his Saturtlay after- 
noon. However, he .soon gets solace from 
the thought that tomorrow is Sunday and 
the pros will be on. Oh happy day. . . . 
J ust in parting w<suld like to let Honan kn<»w 
that his letter has shattered Ski (iillman. 
coach of the I'C Bearcat--- When he read 
that a real fan such a.s you had never heard 
of him he has become quite a problem. He 
has locked him.self in seclusion, refu.scs all 
foods, and we here in this town are afraid 
he might consider suicide, Just a shattererl 
man. Please accept this bit of advice, Mr. 
Honan, if you do you will find a greater 
p»‘ac(- t)f minrl: investigate the various but- 
tons on your .set. you will fim! one of them 
is marked “on" ami “utT." Please make Use 
of this when you dn not care for what you 
see on your set. . . . 

jA.Mt:s (iKIlUtS 


Cincinnati 


AWFUL INSINUATIONS 

Sirs: 

This letter is (lire<'teri to .Mr. Bernanl 
Honan. P'irst of all, orchids to SI for the 
finest sport publication on the newsstands 
today. Since I am a graduate of Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalama- 
zoo, I was a little a.shamed of what Kal- 
amazoo’.s "Average Reader” said about 
your i)erio(licHl t.SI, Jan. 17. 19th Hoi.R-. 
but “Forgive them, they know not what 
they do." 

Now for Mr. Honan. Sir, I am in agree- 
ment with most of your rebuttal to Rob- 
bort Hall on NCAA T\'. However, you 
made some awful in.sinuuting remarks that 
I just can’t go along with at all. I quote, 
"Who wants to sec Miami play Cincin- 
nati any time anywhere? Certainly no 
football fan, because they don’t play foot- 
ball. Haven’t the players nor the roai-h 
and don’t know how." 

You couldn't he further from reality, 
.Mr. Honan. Or don’t you remember what 
Miami did to your dear old state institu- 
tion last fall? Tsk, tsk. And just a we(-k 
after it ha<l topjied a good Michigan team. 
Or i>orhaps you've never heard of “Stu” 
Holcomb, former mentor at Miumit Or 
more recent, ever heard of Woody Hayes 
who left the Oxford, Ohio campus to lead 
Ohio Slate to a Big Ten title, a mythical 
championship, and a Rose Bowl win? 

They don’t play football? Please, that's 
going too far. Ia?t's take a look at Miami's 
schedule for next s(.*a.son. Northwestern, 
Indiana and Mar<iuPtte. Why that’s a bet- 
ter slate than some major colleges play 
(Maryland, for example’, and I guc-s-s it 
doesn’t mean anything to have had one of 
the longest winning streaks in the country 
as Cincinnati had early last fall— again.st 
some tough competition. 

A-s for the players— the state of Ohio has 
long been recognized as one of the nation’.s 
best for producing college material. Ask 
Mr. Hayes or Mr. Hok-omb what they 
think of the tyi>e ballplayer enrolled at 


these two schools. I think that they will 
agree with me that the fellas are plenty 
tough. I know — I’ve played against them 
and certainly vouch for that. Indeed, they 
tackle and block just as hard as any Big 
Ten ballplayer. . . . 

Chi ck Hiooins 

Dundalk, Md. 

MR. AVERAGE READER (CONT'O) 

Sirs: 

I am ... a charter subscriber to this 
turkey SI — French pheasant shoots— ski- 
ing in Africa — bull fighting — "Wonderful 
World of Sports"— Phooey!! I’ve been 
gypped. 

M. J. McDonald 

Chicago 

MY COMPLAINT IS 

Sirs: 

1 have read <*ach issue of SI and believe 
that "Average Header,” who thinks your 
generally excellent mag has forgotten him, 
has a good point. Also, 1 don’t think your 
terse comment, "Time will tell,” answers 
his p<iinl. 

Professionally, no one can deny that Sl 
is a good profluct, but — are you reaching 
the average sports fan? I doubt it. SI 
evokeil a great deal of comment when it 
first arrived on the newsstand, More com- 
ment was caused by your current exposi? 
of boxing. Rut it's not the average guy who 
is making the comment. 

“.■\vcrage Reader” complain.s that you 
haven't covered his favorite sports— hunt- 
ing and fishing— enough. My complaint is 
that you haven’t reached the ma.s.s sport- 
ing audience. 

you are well aware, there is one large 
school in the journalistic world that con- 
lend.s all readers are of the grade school 
level and that a publication mu.st be edited 
on this level. I don't agree with this 
.school, but it does seem that your maga- 
zine isn't edited to reach the guy who 
.spends his dollar for a bleacher .seat at the 
ball park. 

As you miglit suspect, I have a particu- 
lar grijM*. This concerns your coverage of 
pro basketball, which has bwn spotty at 
bc.st. Although you run the scores and 
league standings of the National Basket- 
ball A-ssociation clubs in your Scoreboard 
department. . . . 

Hope you don’t mind a kibitzer (and I 
really enjoyed your story about the Cul- 
berts«)n bridge match i. 

Ralph J. Williamson 
State Editor 
Oneida Diitpatck 

Oneida, N.Y. 

• Hut do they play bridge in I he bleach- 
ers?— El). 

AVERAGE MISS 

Sirs: 

Quote: . . . ‘‘My opinion as to what i-s 
wrong with SI:" (Them’s fighting words! I 
"Where am 1? Where is Mister Avei&ge 
Sportsman???” 

You will have to an.swer the first yourself, 
Mr. Average Reader. You will find Mr. 
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Average Sportsman in SI. After reading his 
letter, I couldn’t resist checking a fcic back 
is.sues. How about his doing same? 1 sug- 
gest, Oct. 25, Nov. 8, 15 and 22. If he is not 
satisfied with the hunting and fishing cov- 
erage, I suggest he check with the Michigan 
State Conservation Dept. They put «)ut 
some good stuff but I'm afraid they can’t 
reach him every time. They want to reach 
ail Michigan hunters and fishermen and 
trapiiers, etc. Ju.<t as SI wants to reach nil 
.sportsmen, amateur or pro. hunter or skier, 
rich or poor. We all like to see ourselves but 
it sure would l«* tiring if we had a mirror in 
front of us at all times, 

I feel I must quote him again . . . “To- 
day we are fed a diet of skiing articles, fiwl 
hirr in Michiijtin hrsiidr thr xmoU handful 
of i/oung people uho Tixit .sfri re.sorl.s . . 

Kor the handful, I have a quote from a local 
newspai>er: “The Bureau of Business Re- 
search at Michigan State College found 
some 65,000 people [didn't state the age 
range] haunted the ski resorts here last 
year." Voung people? Ye.s, between the 
ages of -1 and 50. How about taking a look 
at Kcho Valley sometime when you are 
lucky enough to have snow. 

"Ml.SS .^VKRAtlK RKAPER" 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

PERHAPS SOME DAY 
Sirs; 

In answer to "Average Reader,” 1 be- 
lieve 1. also, am an average reader and 
can in some ways sympathize with "Av- 
erage Reader" but in other ways disagree 
with him. 

I think that some is.sues of your maga- 
zine may leave out the average reader but 
all in all I think yours is the best of its kind 
and I am sure that I will see it on the new.s- 
stands, in the barber shop, and in a hundred 
other plai-es, if not a million other places in 
196f>, 1977, and many years to follow. 

Here in the .\rmy I think that I come in 
contact with as many Average Readers as 
with any other kind an<l all I have heard 
fnim them, as I rescue my weekly i.s,sue of 
SI, is praise for its complete coverage of all 
kinds of sports. There are a great many 
.sports that I don't, in particular, care for, 
but after reading about them in SI I have 
become quite interesletl in them and intend 
to try them all if I ever can. 

As your editors poinunl out in an early 
is.sue you could not, conceivably, cover all 
sports in every issue an<l 1 think you have 
done a tremendous job in covering as many 
sports in every Issue. 

The thing that tends to make Average 
Reader think this i.s a FoRTfKE magazine 
for sports, in my opinion, would be the vari- 
ous articles on sports cars and the wearing 
apparel that is common to that particular 
type folk. I do believe that sports cars are a 
trifle out of my reach but I still like to read 
about them and to admire the clothes, fash- 
ions, etc. that are connected with them. 
Perhaps, some day, 1 can live and do as 
some of the people you picture, I am a dev- 
otee of Stock Car Racing and drove in 
E’eoria, 111. one season before coming into 
the .\rmy late in 1950. I am more u.sed to 
going to races in work clothes rather than 
the elaborate layouts of Jim Kimberly and 
his crew. Nevertheless I do not feel as if 
your magazine is written any more with 
Mr. Kimberly in mind than with me in 
mind. . . . 

Sgt. C. E. Geitner Jh. 

Ft. Carson, Colo. 


THE RIGHTS OF EVERYDAY YOUTH 

Sirs: 

I^*! me join “Mr. .Average Rea<Ier” i.Ian. 
17, 19th h<) 1 .K'. Hee.xprcssod my thoughts 
exactly. I've been boiling since your Jan. 3 
is.sue where you failed to include Joe l/oon- 
ard, 1954 national motorcycle racing cham- 
pion in your gallery of 1954 headliners. 
He compiled a re<-ord unmatched in all of 
motorcycling history. 



GRAND CHAMPION LEONARD 


SI . . . has faileil to give its readers the 
right balance of sport coverage we had a 
right to ex^)e^'t, For instam-e the huU-ugh- 
fighting and squash (which probably 99', 
of the reailers will confu.se with a vegetable; 
articles in your Jan. 17 issue. 

Q. K. LfMCKIN' 

Gadsden, Ala. 

• Joe Leonard has come a long way in 
his fourth year of competition. In 11154 
Leonard placed first in eight top meets, 
enough to make him the first Grand 
National Champion. His eight wins: 
A.MA lOO-Mile National, Laconia, 
N.H. 

AMA 75-Miie National, Wilmot, 
Wis. 

20-Mile National (dirt track Bay 
Meadows, Cal. 

25-Mile National idirt track i. 
Springfield. III. 

8- Mile for mile tracks at Indianap- 
olis. 

9- Mile for mile tracks at Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

45-cubic inch TT National, Peoria, 

in. 

80-cubic inch TT National, Peoria, 
Ill.-ED. 

SPORTS MUST BE SHARED 

Sirs: 

I have a grievance, hut it is towards my 
fellow subscribers. I think that most of 
them who write in and complain '.hat you 
didn't play up this sport as much as that 
one have never shared anything with any- 
one. Sports must be shared to be enjoyed. 
There must be fellowship and equal ad- 
miration and respect for one another or 
there will be no fair play in sports. Anyone 
who truly loves sports will find that under- 
standing is necessary. Understanding 
that not everyone in the world likes the 
same thing. 


The only other things which bother me 
are that the magazine is not big enough 
and only conn's once a week. 

Jim Merritt 

Hickory, N.C. 

A FORM OF WORSHIP 

Sirs: 

By a coincidence, SI and the llihhert 
Journal of (irral Brilriiii published articles, 
simultuneousl.v, on bull fighting and bull 
sacrifice: the one as a sport, and the other 
as the central act of worship of the ancient 
Persian religion of Miihraism. Theunearth- 
ing in the heart of London, recently, of a 
temple to the sun-god Mithras proves that 
this pagan religion extended not only to 
Spain but to Great Britain. Had Christi- 
anity not met the challenge of Miihraism 



THE RENEWAL OF LIFE 


anti conquered, it is probable that the gory 
sport , which John Stanton dt-scribes in your 
issue of Jan. 17, would today be carried on 
as a form of worship in churches instead 
of being confined to the buii rings. 

The -sculptured panel iscc cut) shows 
MiihrjLs in the act of slaying a bull. From 
the tail of the dying animal sprout ears of 
corn, a dog eagerly licks the blood which 
pours from the wound in it.s neck, while a 
snake and other reptiles feed on it from be- 
low. Bull killing symbolizwl the renewal of 
life and of lifi'-giving power. 

The ancient sport of bull killing probably 
takes its origin in these rites. 

John Ross Stirkett 

Toronto 

WHERE? 

Sirs: 

I have just seen your Jan. 24 number 
featuring on a Mixxion, and I notice 

that nowhere in the article do you give 
any indication of where the Swedish ath- 
letes can be seen. 

If they’re playing the East coast, a-s you 
say, most likely they'll visit either Bal- 
timore or Washington — perhaps even the 
Naval Academy in Annapolis. . . . 

Mkrlk Shore 

St. John's College 
Annapolis 

• The SwedLsh Gymnasts will be in 
Baltimore, March 4 at the American 
Turners. Other stops: 

2 Feb. Notre Dame U., South Bend 
4 Feb. U. of Wisconsin, Madison 

conffiiRcd on next page 
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7 Feb. La Crosse St., Crosse, Wis. 

8 Feb. Iowa Slate U., Iowa City 
10 Feb. U. of Illinois, Champaign 

13 Feb. Kansas St.. Manhattan, Kan. 
lr> Feb. SMIJ, Dallas, Texa.s 
19 Feb. U. of Texas, Austin 

21 Feb. Louisiana St., Baton Rouge 

22 Feb. .Miss. So. Coll., Hattiesburg 
2.5 Feb. U. of b’lorida, Gaine.sville 

26 Feb. Florida St., Tallahassee 
28 Feb. Auburn U., Auburn, A\a. 

1 Mar. Georgia Tech, .\tlanta 

2 Mar. N. Carolina U., Chapel Hill 

— El). 

COME AGAIN 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed your coverage of the Swptle.s as 
did every gymnast and fan in the metro- 
politan area. ... SI is giving this cause a 
boost ! It would have been appreciated even 
more during the Chri.stmas holidays in Sar- 
asota, Florida, where the National Gym- 
na.stic Clinic held the 4th annual meeting. 



REARER SCROBE ON PARALLEL BARS 


nationally. Here, during this week, were 
gathered the cream of America’s gymna,sts 
and coache.s and hundred.^ of gymnast en- 
thusia-sts. It wa.s truly a spectacle and the 
citi7.ens of Sarasota want us back again 
next year! We hope that SI will be around! 

Edward J. Scrohe 
Captain, 1948 .Vi 
U.S. Olympic Gymna.stic Teams 
Setauket, N.Y. 

• Christmas in Florida sounds line.— 
ED. 

BON VOYAGE 

Sirs: 

In a reexmt issue of SI I read with intere.st 
the article The Cozy Caribbean by Horace 
Sutton and was particularly interested in 
the island Bequia which 1 would like to 
visit. 

Can you advise me where 1 may obtain 
further information regarding transporta- 
tion to the island and accommodations 
there? . . . 

S. F. Meachen 

Trumbull, Conn. 

• Thirty cents and good sea legs will 
get you to Bequia fpronounced Beck- 
wee) via the daily 2 p.m. sloop from St. 
Vincent B.W.L, but this two-hour od- 


yssey is recommended only betw^oen 
April and June when winds and sea are 
calm. The easy way is the iwice-a-week 
Sfi plane service. .Arriving at Port Eliz- 
abeth you will find \irs. Morgan’s 
Guest House half a mile from .Admi- 
ralty Bay’s north jetty. A day's room 
and hoard comes to $2.50. The Sunny 
Caribbee is a little more elaborate, but 
a month’s room, good food and after- 
noon tea on the lawn .still adds up to 
only .$40. Mrs. Edwards will rent you 
a shore-line bungalow for about $30 a 
month with an additional $5 for a serv- 
ant. Bequia is truly a paradise island, 
beautiful, .slow moving and very sim- 
ple. The shingled huts ob.scured by 
mangoes, soursop, hog plums and cac- 
tus fruit, nightly torchlight fishing off 
Morality Bay for grouper, sprats and 
barracuda and the weaving Irallic of 
schooners, yawls and sloops in the hays 
have not changed at all for a hundred 
years. — ED. 

THE BIGGEST 1$ CHICAGO 

Sirs: 

A. C. Spectorsky’s piece on whal’s new 
in boats and boating for 19.*)o iSI, Jan. 17 • 
.sliould lie a joy to just about everybody 
who looks to the waterways for recreation. 
The arlicle was particularly appealing to 
me since bfiating is both my profession and 
my hobby. 

However, 1 wonder why Mr. Speclorsky 
says that the boat show hehl in the Kings- 
bridge .Armory in New York Ls “the big- 
gest’’ of the various boating exposiiion.s to 
Ix' held across the country this year. 

According to the New York show’s press 
book "a record-sized fleet of 380 recreation- 
al craft” were to have been exhibited then*. 
On the other hand, there will be a total of 
.'>41 recreational craft at the Chicago Na- 
tional Boat Show, which will be held in the 
International Amphitheatre here February 
4 1.3 under the auspices of the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. 

Edward S. Spanke 

Chicago 

• Both shows are impre.ssive testimo- 
nials to the U.S.’s booming interest in 
boating. New A'ork leads in .sales, num- 
ber of large craft and gadgetry dis- 
plays. Chicago, an increasingly aggres- 
sive rival, puts the emphasis on small 
crafts such as dinghie.s and row boats, 
boasts of a steady increase in sales, ex- 
hibits and attendance.- ED. 

IT'S LOVE. LOVE, LOVE 

Sirs; 

SI sure get.s around. A few weeks ago 
a customer of ours, in from Switzerland, 
dropped in the oflice. After a while the talk 
drifted from busine.s.s to sport.s and relaxa- 
tion. Then, out of a clear sky, the N-isilor 
mentioned SI. It goe.s without saying that 
I wa.s a bit flabberga.sled. My guest then 
explained. 

Somehow he had gotten hold of the copy 
of SI in which Sir Arnold Lunn had written 
his article on skiing (SI, Dec. 13). Being an 
avid skier, he had fallen in love with SI at 
first -sight. He al.so had picked up a copy of 
your magazine on t he plane over — and now 
he wa.s very anxious to see the late.st issue. 


I sent a boy down to pick up a copy, and 
you never .saw such a smile of delight on a 
full-grown man as he had reading SI again. 

He took SI to lunch with him and after 
the meal he gave me an order about two 
times the size I had expected. It was the 
lipst (juarter I ever invested. 

Stephen A. Kahn 

New York 

P.S. I love SI my.self, too. 

TREAT OF TREATS 

Sirs: 

Herbert Warren Wind's article on hock- 
ey’s Gordie Howe and Co. iSI, Jan. 34 ) wa.s 
no better than his previous story on .Mau- 
rice Richard 'SI, Dec. 6i which to my esti- 
mation w.'is the finest sport.s article in a 
long time. 

Once again Mr. Wind ha-s successfully 
grasped the dash, color and art of that fine 
game, ice hockey. The embellishing color 
shots of your usual high standard just ma<le 
things more <lelicious. 

But the treat of treat.s was William 
Faulkner’.s candid description of his first 
hockey game. He was as accurate as an 
electron microscope, and vastly more en- 
ter) aining. 

Stan Fi.schi.kr 

Brooklyn 

HE TOOK MY WORDS 

Sirs: 

\ our Jan. 34 i-ssue was very appealing to 
me especially since you offered two excellent 
articles on ice hockey, a game which has 
recently caught my fancy. When I came 
home from my first game I marveled at the 
splendid .speed, lusty checking and uniifue 
goal tending but never could expre.ss it its 
wontlerfully a.s William Faulkner. Ho took 
the words right out of my mouth! 

Also enjoyed the feature on Gordon 
Howe of the Red Wings. Mr. Wind sensibly 
took a neutral stand on the longstanding 
Richard-Howe superiority controversy. 

Ira J. Sheier 

Albany. New A’ork 

GENTLEMEN PREFER SLOAN 

Sirs: 

This is the first time I have written a let- 
ter either affirming or denying any of the 
many things that have been said about me 
or my ex-husband in variou.s publications. 
Most of them have been highly inaccurate. 
However, the remark that Mr. John Stan- 
ton has made in his article Only (hr liraee 
(SI, Jan. 17', about my ex-husband is the 
crowning blow. 

Mr. Stanton has said, "La Punla'.s pep- 
pery owners, Don Paco and Don Pepe Mii- 
drazo, are furiously angry with the impre- 
•sario for selling the reservations to (heir 
traditional seat.s in Plaza Mexico to former 
U.S. Amba-tsador Bill O’Dwyer and oth- 
ers. . . Paco and Pepe .Madrazo may 
quite well be “furiously angry” with the 
impresario of the Plaza Mexico, but not for 
that reason. 

During the entire time Mr. O’Dwyer and 
T were in Mexico, our seat.s were beside 
lho.se of Mr. Madrazo and Tono Algara at 
their invitation. These gentlemen are very 
good friends of ours and they were kind 
enough to give me quite a good basic edu- 
cation in the art of bullfighting. 

Sloan Simrsun 

New A'ork 
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Bonnard. KunttHaut. Zi>r><><. 


"The seel has no memory, as it has no compassion and no 

age and, alone and complete in itself, no need for man. 
To become whole with it man needs his boat and a friend 

or two to help him work it. These together can compete with 
the spectacle he has challenged, and it is not strange that 

his boat should become a loved and almost living thing." 


fr*mino, H upon roquoit. Sond • postcard to SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED. Oopt. H. S RockaUltOr PIsia. Nao York ». N. V. 


Judge Curtis Bok, "Truusutlautic Passage," 1954 
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in uncrowded 
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